THE DOOR TO EDUCATION 


There could te no stronger contrast than this quiet Spanish-Gothic entrance t 
Education at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and the slamming doors at Madisoi 
university bas been buffeted by every wind that blows. ( 
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A*PROFLESSION 
TN OTS MAKING 


An investigation of the salaries, train- 
ing, opportunities ahead for the 4,000 
paid social workers of New York 
city, reported by Mary Van Kleeck, 
a= “ith editorial comment 


lward T. Devine, in 
'Y NEXT. WEEK 


The GIST of lt 


MADISON Square will be filled witl 
singers again on New Year’s eve it 
memory of Jacob Riis. Page 339. 


MME. BRESHKOVSKY is still a politi 

cal prisoner but she is not to be seni 
to the North Pole country whither Russiar 
law had once consigned her, a woman of 


2. “Page 339. 


SOME glimpses of the child workers anc 

child wives of the Orient from the per 
and camera of an observant missionary 
Page 341. 


F[RNEST THOMPSON SETON has left 

the Boy Scouts, charging that they 
care more for drill than for woodcraft. 
The Boy Scouts charge that he did not re- 
sign but was dropped because he is not an 
American citizen. Page 342. 


CLEVELAND'S school survey, first task 

of the Cleveland Foundation, is bring- 
ing out vital facts on the public school sys- 
tem in a series of twenty-three weekly re- 
ports by a corps of expert schoolmen. Page 
340. 


"THE survey of the University of Wisconsin. 

surveyed in its turn by Professor Mead. 
Being in effect an attempt by a competent 
engineer to plot the various levels, bypaths, 
hills, valleys, wash-outs, ruts, humps and 
hummocks which have been found, or at 
least heard about, or reported by. some- 
body’s wife’s cousin, as interfering with 
traffic on the royal road to learning at 
Madison. Page 349. 


‘THE superintendent of documents at 

Washington is one of the greatest of 
publishers. Information and advice on al- 
most any subject under the sun may be 
had for a few cents. And this, Mr. Taylor 
shows in the first of his articles on Wash- 
ington at Work, is but one of many ways 
in which Uncle Sam stands ready to give 
hearty help to all who claim it. Page 352. 


A MEAICA PLAIN’S experiment with nine 
men on a city acre -showed clearly 
enough that a medium-sized city can make 
its vacant land a real factor in dealing with 
under-employment. Page 345. 


ON its twentieth birthday the Pittsburgh 

Civic Club found the birthday cake 
bright with a candle burning for each of the 
social ventures it has initiated or helped 
forward. Page 346. 


TABLE ranking thirty leading cities 

by their infant mortality rate makes 

an interesting kind of baby show. Study 

of the table only makes it harder to under- 

stand the difference between Minneapolis 

and Rochester at the head and Richmond, 

Detroit and Baltimore down at the dismal 
bottom. Page 343. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., has led off in es- 
tablishing a community district for 
protecting mental health. Page 346, 


FULLY a score of cities have established 
social service exchanges or are about to. 
Page 347. 
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ABUSKA’S YULETIDE NOT AT 
THE NORTH POLE 


THERE 1s Christmas cheer for 
iriends of freedom in many lands in the 
1ews that Catherine Breshkovsky is not, 
ifter all, to be sent to Bulun, a tiny vil- 
age near the North Pole, but has re- 
seived permission to leave Yakoutsk and 
1as started southward. The news comes 
from an old friend of hers, a Russian 
dolitical exile living in Europe. On a 
ostal card to Alice Stone Blackwell of 
Boston, dated October 12, he wrote: 


“Babushka has received permission 
from the government to return to the 
Mrovince of Irkoutsk, and to live in any 
own except Irkoutsk, the capital. I had 
2 long letter from her from Yakoutsk, 
sut now I have had a telegram from St. 
Petersburg. Please inform all friends.” 

A card from the same friend to Mabel 
Hay Barrows Mussey, dated October 18, 
announced that Mme. Breshkovsky had 
started southward as soon as permission 
was received. Then came a letter to 
Miss. Blackwell from the same man, 
dated September 28, which had taken 
nearly six weeks to make the journey. 
He said he had received a letter from 
sne of the political exiles at Yakoutsk, 
saying: “Babushka is safely arrived. 
We have settled her in a good lodging. 
She is tired, but in good spirits. Her 
hair is snow white. She is a little deaf.” 

Her friend in Europe adds: “It is 
probable that the agitation in the Ameri- 
can press had the good result of keep- 
ing Babushka from being sent to Bu- 
lun. A respectfully worded petition 
from America for amnesty for her would 
be very useful. It might not only help 
her, but help to bring about a general 
amnesty for political prisoners. The 
Russian government at present pays 
more attention to voices from the out- 
side world than to the voices of its own 
subjects. 

“As for Babushka herself, it is more 
important to support her physically than 
morally. She is too old and too weak 
physically. And we, all her friends, are 
in trouble about her health, not about 


her morals. [He probably means her 
spirits. His English is queer, though ~ 
intelligible]. The times are awful. The 


people’s minds are occupied with the 
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general destiny of the country, and not 


with that of individuals. Seventy-two 
years old! After two years of solitary 
confinement! The winter is near; and 
in the Yakoutsk region!” 


The Irkoutsk region is not quite so 
bad, but it is very cold. 


The last direct word from Mme. 
Breshkovsky to anyone in America was 
a postcard to Miss Blackwell, dated 
from Yakoutsk on August 13. She said 
that she was well, that she greatly en- 
joyed being able to breathe the open air 
after her long confinement in prison, 
and that she had received several num- 
bers of the Public and the Woman’s 
Journal, besides the July Atlantic. Her 
handwriting was as legible as usual, and 
the sentence, “I am so glad to get your 
papers and magazines again,’ brought 
relief in its evidence that the cataract 
on her eyes has not yet advanced so far 
as to keep her from reading. 


LORD GOD OF TIME 


JEAN DwiGHT FRANKLIN 


Dedicated to Jacob A. Riis and 
sung by 10,000 people on New 
Year’s Eve in Madison Square. 


i ORD God of time, look down 
and bless 
Thy people as with eagerness 
The new year we await; 
Bid noise and shout and discord 
cease, 
That, for the moment, reverent 
peace 
Our souls may. dominate. 


Our island city fair doth lie— 
Her towers rise white against 
the sky; 
Make us her guardians true, 
That we may uproot all that mars 
And blurs her vision of the stars 
And hides her heaven blue. 


The year approaching is our own— 
Within its bounds, lie foes un- 
known; 
Lord, who didst conquer sin, 
Give us new courage for the fight, 
To crush the wrong, uphold thé 
right, 
And in the end—to win. 


COPYRIGHT 1913 8Y JEAN DWIGHT FRANKLIN 
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ONG TO KEEP JACOB RIIS’ 
MEMORY GREEN 


Two years ago ten thousand people 
stood in the snow on Madison Square in 
the heart of New York city, and sang in 
the New Year under the leadership of 
Jacob A. Riis. Last yea they sang in 
memory of Mr. ‘Riis, and this year they 
are to do it again, but with a new ele- 
ment, 


In addition to the choristers, the pro- 
moters of civic songfests and other sober 
folk who, for all their: enthusiasm are 
likely to get chilblains, plans are afoot 
to bring in the youngsters who are the 
chief noise-makers in the, Broadway 
charivari a short block away. Around 
the platform will be boys from the 
neighborhood of the Jacob A. Riis Set- 
tlement, wearing badges—‘“Jacob Riis’ 
Boys.” Troops of Boy Scouts will be in 
evidence and roped-off spaces will be 
provided for college groups. 

At 11 o’clock the singing will begin 
with college songs, including the song of 
every college that has men present. At 
11:30 there will be hymns, ending with 
Lord God of Time, written by Jean 
Dwight Franklin and dedicated to Mr. 
Riis, with taps at 12 and then America 
as the big red eye of the Metropolitan 
tower clock winks in the new year. 


Mrs. Franklin isin charge (her ad- 
dress is 202 West Seventy-fourth street, 
New York city). She has organized a 
committee of men in many diverse walks 
of life who were friends of Mr. Riis, 
with Theodore Roosevelt as chairman. 


New York is to have its first carol- 
singing on Christmas Eve by twelve par- 
ties of boys and girls from Greenwich 
House on the lower West Side. All 
through Greenwich Village—south of 
Fourteenth street and west of Fifth 
avenue—the carolers will sing at the 
hospitals, for the sick and aged and, in 
fact, for any householder who lights a 
candle in his window, following the 
Yuletide practice long familiar to Bos- 
ton and later introduced in Cleveland, 
St. Louis and other cities. Greenwich 
House is in charge of the whole plan 
and will even provide the candles for 
all who will give them place to twinkle 
for the waits. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING IN EUROPE 


HE CLEVELAND SCHOOL SUR- 
VEY, A WEEKLY SERIAL 


CLEVELAND is having a merry 
winter of it. Every week she is pelted 
with a handy little volume fresh from 
the press telling her some of the things 
she ought to know about her public 
school system. Three have struck her 
so far and twenty more are promised. 
They are projected by a battery of 
twenty-five specialists, who have been in 
the trenches since April. 

In response to this treatment Cleve- 
land, to judge from the newspapers, is 
smiling gratefully and paraphrasing a 
well-known cartoonist, “Somebody is al- 
ways taking the monotony out of life.” 
These monographs contain the very 
sober findings of the educational survey 
of Cleveland conducted by the Sur- 
vey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation under the direction of 
Leonard P. Ayres, of the Division of 
Education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The estimated cost of the inquiry, 
which will not be completed till late in 
the spring, is $30,000, and when it is 
over the Cleveland Foundation will look 
into other phases of the community life. 

Bouquets and brickbats alike have been 


handed to the city in the three mono- 
graphs already issued. Cleveland has 
learned, for example, that the percent: 
age of her elementary school children 
who are above the normal ages for their 
grades is twenty-nine and that this is a 
smaller proportion than is found in most 
other cities. She has learned that 32 
per cent of her elementary children have 
made slow progress—a record better 
than the average. She has been told 
that the health work in her public 
schools is probably unsurpassed by that 
of any other city in the United States. 

On the other hand, she has been told 
that because of inaccuracy in her annual 
school census she has failed to report 
something like 79,000 children of school 
age in the past six years. Since the city 
receives about two dollars from state 
funds for each child enumerated, Cleve- 
land has lost more than $150,000 that she 
might have had if her count had been 
adequate. The Board of Education has 
now taken steps to render these returns 
more complete. 

Another debit is that Cleveland is ig- 
norant of the whereabouts of more than 
8,000 boys and girls who, under the Ohio 
law, should either “be in school or at 
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work, but who apparently are neithe)| 
There are 1,685 boys of fifteen and 6,6 
girls of 16 and 17 thus unaccounted fo 
Some of them are probably in parochi 
or private schools, but the unfortunatly 
thing is that Cleveland doesn’t know) 
The figures indicate that of each 10) 
children who begin school in Clevelanc 
practically all remain to the age of 17 
By 14, one in six has left. By 15 nearl 
half of them have gone. By 16, two) 
thirds have dropped out, and by 17, only 
one in five remains. “It appears frail 
these figures,” says the report, “that th 
compulsory attendance law is not wel 
enforced with respect to children of tha 
upper compulsory attendance ages.” — 
On the other hand, Cleveland childre 
get farther in school than they do | 
most other cities.. Of every 100 who en: | 
ter, practically all complete the fifth 
grade. By the time the seventh grade is 
reached, one in five has left. Nearly, 
two-thirds reach the eighth grade 
More than four in every ten enter the| 
high school, and nearly one-half of these | 
finish the course. | 
The survey has entered the schoo 
door and invaded the sacred precinct 
of the classroom. Cleveland is aske 
why she does not teach her children) 
more of history and civics. To history, 
are allotted but 290 hours, “as against) 
496 hours in the average of 50 progres-|| 
sive American cities.” | 
Civics is dismissed in ten to twenty) 
minutes a week, and this scant attention | 
is only in the fifth and sixth grades. 
“This is the more surprising,” says the | 
report, “because Cleveland is a city in|) 
which there has been no end of civic | 
discussion and progressive human-wel- | 
fare effort.” It is recommended that. 
the work in history “be amply supple-| 
mented by a wide range of reading on | 
social welfare topics.” j 


No traces of the muckraking spirit | 
are evident in the reports so far pub- 
lished. Cleveland is being told soberly | 
what are the good and bad things about | 
her schools, as her critics see them, and | 
what she may do to remedy defects. 

The three monographs already out 
are Child Accounting in the Public 
Schools, by Mr. Ayres; Health Work 
in the Public Schools, by Mr. Ayres 
and May Ayres; and What the Schools 
Teach and Might Teach, by Franklin 


Bobbitt, assistant professor of educa- 
tional administration, University of 
Chicago. 


Among those to follow, at the an- 
nounced rate of one a week, are Meas- 
uring the Work of the Public Schools, 
by Charles H. Judd, head of the depart- 
ment of education, University of Chi- 
cago; Education Through Recreation, 
George E. Johnson of Harvard; Educa- 
tional Extension, Clarence A. Perry, of 
the Sage Foundation; Overcrowded 
Schools and the Platoon Plan, Shattuck 
O. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, 
Muskegon, Mich.; and The School and 
the Immigrant, Herbert A. Miller. 


en 


Out of Reach of Christmas 


NTO the happiness of Christmas, the children’s season, comes an appeal on behalf 

of eighty million children who are out of reach of Christmas, not because of poverty 

alone, but because in the social and political and religious structure of nations under 
the rule of the Crescent, childhood has very little place. 

The book, Childhood in the Moslem World, by Samuel M. Zwemer, a missionary 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in Arabia, is a study of a vast child welfare problem. 
For through the countries of the Moslem domain, in Europe, in Africa, and Asia and 
Malaysia, the infant mortality rate is 50 to 80 per cent—a figure corroborated from 
many sources. This percentage is due in part to improper feeding; in part to inherited 
disease. Babies of six months are often given anything to eat from sugar-cane to 
brown bread and cucumbers; and syphilis, scrofula, goiter and tuberculosis are shock- 
tngly common. 

The problem faces a fatalism which says: “Those whom God intends to live, will 
live; those whom he intends to die, will die. What difference does it make?” It faces, 
too, the age-long custom, stamped with the approval and example of the Prophet, 
of early marriage—often of a mere child to a middle-aged or even old man. 

Such is the rule among rich as well as poor. And the bitter results of the practice 
are sickness, cruelty and terror. Above all other fears is that of divorce, which comes 
promptly if the girl-wife does not bear children, or if her children are only daughters. 

The Moslem world is not a world of factories, but there is neither law nor 
sentiment against child-labor. In Syria, in the silk-spinning mills girls of nine or 
ten may work for thirteen or fourteen hours a day and earn sixpence or eightpence 
a day. The factories at Kirman are said to be built without windows in order that 
the children’s attention may not be distracted. Rug-makers prefer the children, they 
say, because they are better workers and cost less. In many poor homes, the family 
is supported by the earnings of the children, the parents drawing freely on them for 
the opium they cannot do without. 


*Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. Price $2; by mail of THE Survey $2.15. 
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SAHARA SUNSHINE AS A PREVENTIVE AND A CURE 


THE PRICE OF A TURKISH RUG LITTLE FINGERS ARE ADEPT AT HAT WEAVING 


TWO EXTREMES OF THE SOCIAL SCALE ARE SEEN 
IN THIS PICTURE OF A CHILD BEGGAR 
AND THE GIRL BRIDE BELOW 


A TINY BRIDE IN THE ELABORATE COSTUME 


OF HER WEDDING DAY 
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MY NFIGHBOR AND I 
A Christmas Card 


fj do not envy my netghbor the 
ownership of any material 
thing. .But if my neighbor fences 
in for himself the mountain from 
which the rarest sunset may be 
seen that he may enjoy alone what 
was given to all; if my neighbor 
takes the waterfall with the trees 
that shadow it and tries to keep 
for himself alone the wonders of 
the sunlight on the falling waters; 
if my neighbor leaves me no rocks 
along the ocean over which I may 
climb, smell the sea, look out upon 
the waters and feel the Infinite 
about me; if no place be left me 
where I may go in the night hours 
and look up to the stars; if there 
be no place where I may gather 
with those who live about me and 
share with them the music of the 
world, share with them the great 
thoughts of the world and feel my- 
self one with them,—then I feel 
that I have suffered grievous loss, 
for in so far as my neighbor shuts 
me out from the beauty of the 
world, he keeps from me in part a 
knowledge of the fulness of God 
and leaves my life barren. 
Howarp S. BRAUCHER. 


GAIN THE BOY SCOUTS AND 


MILITARISM 

THE QUESTION of militarism con- 
tinues to plague the Boy Scouts of 
America. For years they defended 


themselves from the charge of being 
military in spirit. Recently they were 
charged from within their own ranks 
with being anti-military. This was vig- 
orously denied. James E. West, the 
chief executive, declared they were non- 
military, but that nevertheless their pro- 
gram for “the development of character 
and personal efficiency of adolescent 
boys” is “as strong a factor as any 
other one agency which the country 


now has for preparedness.” [See THE 
Survey for November 6]. 

Now Ernest Thompson Seton, a 
pioneer of the movement, resigns as 


chief scout on the ground that the 
national organization has subordinated 
woodcraft to formal things—“you can- 
not study nature marching by fours. 
The interest in trees, flowers, wood- 
craft has given place to military drill 
and thus has robbed it of its ideals. 
They have lost touch with the boy and 
the big outdoor conservation movement.” 

Mr. West has issued a statement de- 
claring that Mr. Seton did*»not resign 
but was dropped because he was not an 
American citizen “and in a movement 
for making manly Americans there 
should be no doubt as to the citizenship 
and patriotism of its leaders.” 

On the heels of all this, Mr. West 
gave out a letter from Theodore Roose- 


velt endorsing the scouts campaign for 
a fund of $200,000. “TI would have hesi- 


tated to do this,” 


says Colonel Roose- 
velt, “if events had not made clear that 
the. boy scouts must ‘be prepared’ and 
are being prepared in such fashion as to 
fit them not only to be good citizens in 
time of peace, but ready for supplement- 
ary military training which shall make 
them able to render efficient service to 
the nation in time of war.” 

Later on he says: “I am glad to 
learn that you give merit badges for 
marksmanship.” 

Along with the letter the scouts gave 
out the announcement that they were 
non-military but not anti-military. 


Y CONSENT OF THER SCIENTIF- 
ICALLY MANAGED 


WHETHER THE employes in a 
scientifically managed shop should have 
anything to say about the conditions 
under which they work was the topic up 
for discussion at the meeting in New 
York, December 10 and 11 of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Scientific 
Management, composed of disciples of 
the late Frederick W. Taylor. Robert G. 
Valentine, industrial counselor of Bos- 
ton, read a paper on The Progressive 
Relation between Efficiency and Con- 
sent, the latter being a word newly 
mustered into service to take the place 
of the expression “collective bargain- 
ing. The morning of December 11 was 
devoted to a discussion of this paper by 
members and guests of the society. 


Mr. Valentine built up his case upon 
the basic idea that the management of 
things is quite a different proposition 
from the management of men. He de- 
scribed an ideal shop, with the human 
element lacking, arranged and equipped 
according to the best scientific standards. 
So far there is no problem of unusual 
perplexity. “But,” said Mr. Valentine, 
“the moment that we substitute in the 
ideal factory which we have sketched 
the human being as he exists in the 
world today, we have our problem. Peo- 
ple who have been no less pioneers and 
discoverers in the field of both general 
and social psychology than Mr. Taylor 
was in the mechanics of business or- 
ganization, have found certain principles 
as basic as Mr. Taylor’s and which 
spring from quite other roots.” 


These principles for purposes of his 
discussion Mr. Valentine summed up in 
the statement that “the days of service 
without consent are over.” 

He charged the scientific managers 
with failure to grasp this fundamental 
idea. He called them “idealists, utopists, 
millenialists,’ who expect to develop 
“this crooked society” into the state of 
which they dream without taking into 
account the necessity of using demo- 
cratic means to that end. 

“You haven’t thought out the sort of 
efficiency that unionism stands for,” 
said Mr. Valentine. “When you do you 
will find it just as fine, just as idealistic, 
just as worth dying for as your effi- 


ciency.” 


Scientific management, if it is to ath 


| 
5 


tain the looked for goal, the speaker de | 
clared, must be more than “just another | 


tool in the hands of capital. ? 
only that he declared, “it is bound to be, 
attacked by those who 


If it isi | 


i 


believe that 


capitalism has already passed its zenith | 


and is on its way toward a state of less- 
er importance.” 


Mr. Valentine gave the members oft 
the society a list of books and maga- | 


zine articles as suggested reading, say-— 


| 


ing that if they would spend a few | 
months on such works they would put | 


themselves “several years _ ahead” 


in- 


their thinking. The list included desig-— 


nated chapters from Industrial Democ- 
racy by the Webbs, American Trade 
Unions by Helen Marot; Cole’s, 
World of Labor, and a pamphlet by the 
Webbs, What Syndicalism Means. 
That the ideas expressed by Mr. 
Valentine were not particularly popular 
in the society was indicated next day 
when the paper was turned over to the 
members for discussion. Practically 


every speaker emphasized the difficulties — 


of “consent” with regard to questions 


The. | 
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with which the workers could not be | 


expected to know the basic facts in-~ 


volved. Through all the discussion a 


deep seated distrust of unionism was ap- — 


parent. The idea was expressed that 
there is a body of scientific facts which 
underlie every phase of industrial rela- 
tions. 
cover this body of facts. 


members urged, can be referred to it for 
determination, and the field of contro- 
versy is thus entirely removed. 

In replying to the criticisms of his 
paper, Mr. Valentine told the society 


that the alternative of “preparing for 


the avalanche by thinking about these 


ies 


oath 


eer ec 


The task of managers is to dis- 
When this is 
done all questions, including wages, the © 
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problems, or waiting until the avalanche © 
hits you is a question of more impor- — 


tance to you than to me.” The tendency 
in industry at its worst, he said, is to 
treat employes like beasts. 
autocratic factory treats them like ani- 


A high class © 


mals on a stock farm. His proposal is - 


to treat them like men. 


THE PEACE SHIP 


7 BREE wise men followed a star of old, 
A star that rose in the mystic East; 
Through paths of peril and pain untold, 
They ee with presents of spice and 
gold, 
A-king who lay by a stabled beast. 


A shtp sets sail on a wintry sea; 
The hope of peace ts its guiding star. 
None knows what the end of its quest 
may be; 
The eee of the world rings loud and 
ree— 
A world gone mad with the lust of war. 


O star that rose in the Eastern sky, 
*O western star, can ye be the same? 
Do seers of an elder day pass by? 
Will peace, like a babe, in the trenches lie, 
And put the laugh of the world to 
shame? 
FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 
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AVING THE BABIES IN THIS 
COUNTRY 


Dr. JosepH NerF has lately pre- 
sented [American Journal of Public 
Health, October, 1915] a review of the 
work of infant mortality prevention in 
this country during the last thirteen 
years. He has shown in tabular form 
a remarkable recent decrease of infant 
mortality, remarkable not only in its ex- 
tent but in its unexpected distribution. 


The decrease does not begin to show 
itself plainly till the third period, from 
1911 to 1913, for during the five years 
preceding, there was an actual increase 
in mortality of babies in no less than 
twelve of the thirty cities which form 
the subject of Dr. Neff’s study. Then 
the change becomes marked, and in 
1911-13, all but two of the thirty cities 
can show a marked improvement. These 
two are Rochester and Minneapolis. In 
justice to these cities, however, it must 
be said that they had already attained a 
rate lower than that of most cities— 
Minneapolis indeed still holding the rec- 
ord for a low rate, though she failed to 
keep up her own record. 

These thirty cities may be divided into 
three classes, the first including those 
with a death-rate of over 10 and under 
13 for babies less than a year old, cal- 
culated on a basis not of births (for the 
birth registration in this country is too 
incomplete for that) but on a basis of 
1,000 living at that age. This class 
would include Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Denver, Indianapolis, Louisville, Minne- 
apolis, New Haven, New York, Roch- 
ester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco. 

In the second class, with a mortality 
of over 13 and less than 16 per 1,000 liv- 
ing babies, are Boston, Chicago, Jersey 
City, Kansas City, Mo. Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, Washington. The last class, with 
mortality over 16, has rates running 
from 16.07 in Buffalo up to 19.73 in 
Baltimore, and includes Detroit with 
18.33 and Richmond with 18.23. 

The more one studies the list, the 
more puzzling it becomes, and the more 
difficult it is to explain this wide differ- 
ence in American cities. Evidently it 
does not depend on climate; Denver and 
Louisville have practically the same rate, 
while cities as similar as Detroit and 
Cleveland differ by almost six points. 

Nor does it depend on the presence of 
large numbers of Negroes. Baltimore 
with her large Negro population is low- 
est on the list, but New Orleans is well 
up in the first class. There is a large 
foreign population in Buffalo which is 
poorly housed and poorly paid but this 
is also true of Cleveland and one of these 
cities is near the head of the list, the 
other near the foot. 

The latest thing in baby contests is to 
rank the babies not according to their 


actual condition but according to their 
improvement over a former condition. 
If we should divide the cities in this way 
we would find that some of those whose 
showing is pretty poor have really made 
very decided progress on the road to re- 
form during recent years. Baltimore is 
still at the bottom of the list, but her 
rate is 11.05 per cent lower than it was 
a few years ago; and no less than eight 
cities have lowered their rates by more 
than 20 per cent since 1906-10. These 
are New York, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Washington, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Providence and Denver. 

Dr. Neff attributed this improvement 
to the impetus given by the Conference 
for Reduction of Infant Mortality held 
in London in 1906, which was followed 
by the formation of associations in 
America as well as in Europe. The in- 
itiative was taken in this country by priv- 
ate agencies; later, after results had 
proved clearly the need of such efforts, 
state, municipal and federal agencies en- 
tered the field. The statistics given in 
this report show what has been accom- 
plished. 


indignant remark, “I didn’t come to the 
fair to see what I just left at home.’ 
So she swept past with her tribe of chil- 
dren. 

Publications of the Federal Children’s 

Bureau were shown in the book section, 
and a brief form letter was distributed, 
all ready to sign, asking Miss Lathrop 
to send publications of the bureau to the 
address given. Milk inspection was ex- 
plained and proper dairy utensils were 
shown by an inspector of the New 
Jersey State Board of Health. 
_ The Interstate Fair has been in ex- 
istence for about. twenty-five years, and 
draws from New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, sometimes 70,000 visitors 
on special days. 


ISTRICTING MENTAL HYGIENE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


From PENNSYLyANTA, the state 
whose “social inertia and reaction” were 
arraigned in THE Survey last spring, 
comes a story of advance in the field 
of mental hygiene that is good to hear. 
Margaret Thoroman, general secretary 
of the Charity Organization Society of 
Easton, gives this account of the first 
attempt to organize community work in 
mental hygiene. 

While Dr. Adolf Meyer’s masterly 
article [see THE Survey for September 
18] was yet damp from the printing, 
Dr. Henry I. Klopp of the Homeopathic 
State Hospital, Allentown, Pa., and his 
assistant, Dr. Walter E. Lang, were 


“DO CARE” AND “DON’T CARE” KITCHENS AT THE TRENTON EXHIBIT 


“DONT CARE”’ EXHIBIT 


THREE HOSPITALS, the state and 
local boards of health, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the Visiting 
Nurse Association, the Housewives’ 
League, the newspapers and the Fair 
management, all co-operated with a 
director from the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, in the exhibit held duting the 
Interstate Fair at Trenton, N. J. This 
was the only free exhibit on the grounds. 

A prize mothers’, instead of a prize 
babies’, contest was a novel feature of 
the exhibit. Mothers who “bathed baby 
every week,” and who, “often gave it 
paregoric to make it sleep,” did not score 
high in this contest—to their surprise, in 
some cases. The prize-winners were all 
mentioned by name in the newspapers. 

The “do care” and “don’t care” kitch- 
ens attracted much attention, the mussy 
room calling forth from one woman the 


: ESSONS OF A “‘DO CARE”’ AND 


hard at work establishing their first com- 
munity district under private auspices. 
The work was organized through co- 
operation between Dr. Klopp, Robert E. 
Laramy, superintendent of public schools 
of Easton, and the Charity Organization 
Society. Dr. Klopp had long wished to 
create community centers for the pro- 
tection of mental health and after-care 
for those patients paroled or discharged 
from the hospital. 

A clinic was established in the Char- 
ity Organization Society office presided 
over by Dr. Klopp and his assistants, 
Dr. S. Irwin Darnell of Easton, co- 
operating, the Charity Organization So- 
ciety in return for the physicians’ serv- 
ices undertaking to give after-care to 
discharged and paroled patients in 
Easton and vicinity. 

Briefly stated, the object of the clinic 
is to protect the mental health of Easton 
and vicinity, to secure proper diagnosis 
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and care for those who are mentally ill. 


or threatened with mental disorder in 
any form, to act as a clearing-house for 
the public school for all children sus- 
pected of being in the exceptional class, 
securing for them diagnosis and prog- 
nosis and giving treatment, correcting 
moral and mental warps wherever pos- 
sible, and advising what environment 
and course of action will serve the inter- 
ests of each individual child. 

One boy has already been helped to 
“find his mind,” teacher and social work- 
er, after diagnosis, finally erasing the 
brand “defective.” Another we think is 
on the road to mental health. 

In other cases through co-operative 
effort, physical health has been benefited. 
All who came received some comfort or 
relief—all, except one little unfortunate, 
loathed by those who should love, barred 
from the institutions because of her age, 
who so far has proved beyond the 
clinic’s help. 

The three allies will make every effort 
to get results in terms of patients cured, 
relieved and comforted, but the key-note 
is prevention. 

The methods of operation are: 

First: To secure facts regarding cau- 
sation by collecting data about the hered- 
ity, history and environment of the pati- 
ents whether mentally ill or defective. 
This the Charity Organization Society 
is able to do through its volunteer ser- 
vice. 

Second: Keeping records. <A _ psy- 
chologist, Mrs. J. W. Tupper, will keep 
careful records and act as secretary of 
the clinic. The data contained in these 
records will be used to demonstrate to 
the public truths as an ultimate basis of 
action. 

When this district is in good working 
order, Dr. Klopp intends to organize a 
second district, so that an attack upon 
the problem may be made from another 
direction. 


OR HEALTH INSURANCE IN 
FR AMERICA 


DuRING THE RECENT annual con- 
ference of the National Safety Council 
in Philadelphia, nearly a whole session 
was devoted to the question of compul- 
sory medical examination of employes 
and of those seeking employment, in the 
course of which it was repeatedly as- 
serted that some method of health in- 
surance must be devised before long. 

The advocates of universal compulsory 
physical examination in order “to get 
a job and to hold a job,” admitted that 
it did sometimes result in throwing men 
out of employment and making paupers 
of them, but insisted that this situation 
must be met by some form of insurance 
against sickness and invalidity. The 
spokesman for labor insisted that they 
were putting the cart before the horse, 
and that the sickness insurance should 
come first. 

The first definite attempt at some 
form of health insurance in this coun- 
try, is now to be made by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation 
which has issued a pamphlet prepared 
by a special committee and containing 
the tentative draft of an act to provide 
for compulsory health insurance of 
wage-earners. The names of the mem- 


bers of this committee are such as to 
inspire public confidence." They have 
chosen the British title of health insur- 
ance because it calls attention to the 
main object of the act,—namely, to con- 
serve health. 
is adopted, and it is pointed out that 
this is not a novelty in the United States 
since it is already in force in railways 
and in mining communities, affecting 
the highest as well as the lowest paid 
labor in the country. 

Like the German and the British in- 
surance systems, this would include all 
manual workers whatever their earn- 
ings, and would limit compulsory insur- 
ance for other employes, mostly clerks 
and foremen, to those earning less than 
$1,200 a year. Provision is made for 
voluntary entrance into the compulsory 
associations, of all working people not 
included under the act. 

The cost is to be distributed between 
employers, wage-earners and the state. 
It is pointed out that if a mutual or- 
ganization of employer and employed is 
to manage the insurance under the su- 
pervision of the state, it is important 
that the two elements should feel a con- 
cern in keeping down the sickness rate 
and in preventing malingering. The 
most effective way of securing this re- 
sult, is to divide the pecuniary burden 
and thus make any increase in cost im- 
mediately felt by all parties concerned. 

The state is already deeply involved 
in the care of sick wage-earners and ob- 
viously should bear part of the cost of 
health insurance for them. One-fifth is 
to be its share, and the other four- 
fifths are to be divided equally between 
employer and employe, unless the wages 
of the latter fall below $9 a week, in 
which case, following the British pre- 
cedent, his contribution diminishes as 
his wages decrease. 

The pamphlet shows that this system 
will impose no new burdens on the wage- 
earners, for the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has found that at 
least 4 per cent of the income of work- 
ing-class families goes for the care of 
sickness or for bufial’insurance. If we 
take German experience as a guide, this 
would be about the percentage of wages 
required for all the benefits under this 
act, which include many more than are 
now given under the voluntary system 
of industrial insurance. 

These benefits are: medical care, 
nursing attendance, medical and surgical 
supplies for a limited period, cash pay- 
ments during sickness for a maximum of 
26 weeks in a year, special obstetrical 
aid for the family (a weekly cash benefit 
equal to regular sick benefit for eight 
weeks, at least six of which must be af- 


*Edward T. Devine, New York School of 
Philanthropy, Columbia University; Miles 
M. Dawson, consulting actuary, member 
New York bar; Carroll W. Doten, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. S. S. 
Goldwater, superintendent Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York; H. J. Harris, chief of 
Division of Documents, Library of Con- 
gress; Dr. Alexander Lambert, Cornell 
University Medical School; I. M. Rubinow, 
statistician; Henry R. Seager, Columbia 
University; Lillian D, Wald, head-resident 
Henry Street Settlement; John B. Andrews, 
secretary American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 


The compulsory system - 


ter confinement, during which time the 
woman must not engage in gainful 
work), and a funeral benefit up to $50) 

The pamphlet is issued avowedly fox 
the purpose of arousing discussion, ane 
invites criticism and suggestions. These 
will probably come from employers’ as» 
sociations and labor unions and alse 
from the medical profession, which in- 
directly is involved in every system 07 
insurance. 

The American Medical Associatiors 
through its official organ is inviting the 
attention of the profession to this 
scheme and urging physicians to con- 
sider it carefully now while it is still im 
the tentative stage and not to repeat the 
action of the British physicians, who 
failed to make their objections to the in- 
surance act public till after its enact- 
ment and consequently precipitated a 
controversy between the Home Office and 
the British Medical Society which dis- 
organized the system and gave rise to 
great confusion. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“THE PUBLIC measure most neces- 
sary for the control of tuberculosis in © 
San Francisco at the present time is a 
special tuberculosis bureau in the De- 
partment of Public Health. This bureau 
should be created with’an annual ap- — 
propriation of at least $40,000 for the | 
single purpose of fighting the white 
plague in San Francisco.” 

This is one of the chief recommenda- 
tions included in a special report on 
tuberculosis conditions in the city made 
by the San Francisco Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tubercu- - 
losis to the Department of Public Health 
at the request of the latter. The plan 
is not new, but has been approved by ~ 
experts. 

More than one-eighth of all the deaths 
in San Francisco during the years 1912- 
14 were caused by tuberculosis in all its 
forms. In other words, 2,688 of the 
20,703 deaths from all causes in the city 
during the period resulted from this 
single preventable disease. This is one 
out of every 7.7 deaths, or nearly 13 
per cent. The association estimates that 
there are at least 8,000 living cases of 
tuberculosis in the city today. 

On the basis of such a death-rate an 
probable extent of the disease, the as- 
sociation emphasizes the need not only 
of the tuberculosis bureau but of many 
more beds in hospitals and sanatoria, of 
children’s , preventoria and open-air 
schools, of free clinics and at least 
twenty visiting nurses. And it urges, 
further, that tuberculosis be made a re- 
portable disease and that criminally care- 
less cases be forcibly detained. 


al CONTROL WHITE PLAGUE 


The San Francisco Labor Council and 
the Building Trades Council have passed 
unanimous resolutions endorsing the 
Christmas sale of tuberculosis seals, and 
urging their members to purchase the 
seals. Money from this year’s Christ- 
mas campaign will be used to extend the 
work of the. tuberculosis dispensary 
maintained by the San Francisco Society 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis. 
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CIVICS 


URING last winter, when labor 
conditions in New England were 
exceptionally dull, Ella B. West- 
cott, head of the Jamaica Plain 
Neighborhood House, succeeded in in- 
teresting a number of public-spirited 
people in that outlying part of Boston 


in forming a labor exchange. Through 
this she came to know many men 
whose employment was only inter- 


mittent and to realize that if they could 
only secure a little land to cultivate dur- 
ing the summer months they could put in 
their time to very good advantage by 
raising vegetables. Parts’ of Jamaica 
Plain have land which is too expensive 
for farming purposes and still has not 
been used as building lots. Here were 


AT WORK IN THE CABBAGE PATCH 


idle men and idle land, and Miss West- 
cott determined to try to bring the two 
together. 

The use of an acre of smooth meadow 
land was secured rent free, and a 
few interested people raised the money 
to have the plot plowed and thoroughly 
harrowed. Money was also raised to 
buy a good stock of the ordinary garden 
tools and a wheelbarrow. For fertilizer 
40 tons of barnyard manure was ap- 
plied. 

The land was now divided into eleven 
plots, each about 40 by 90 feet. Then 
the word was spread around Jamaica 
Plain that any man who wished to buy 
seed and put in his spare time as rais- 
ing vegetables could have the use of a 
plot of land and the necessary tools with- 
out charge. Nine men responded and 
the writer who was connected with the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, was engaged as agricultural in- 
structor. The men lived near enough 
so that they could work at the garden in 


NINE MEN 


and a 


GLT TACK E 


by 
Robert Edwards Annin, /r. 


the long summer evenings after their 
regular work was done. Most of them 
were working on part time and so could 
give some of their idle hours to the 
work in addition to their Saturday after- 
noons. 

The acre was sod land on which coarse 
growing vegetables do better than the 
more delicate species. Cabbage and 
potatoes had the further advantages that 
they were familiar to the men—most of 
whom were Irish born—and also that 


ACRE 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE GARDEN 


they would keep and so help reduce the 
table expenses of the growers through 


the winter. 
Each man was allowed to decide for 


. himself, however, just how he would lay 


out his plot of ground and _ several 
planted a considerable variety of vege- 
tables. One of the large seed stores of 
Boston offered to sell the seeds at whole- 
sale rates and the average cost of the 
seeds to the men was less than $2. As 


there were eleven plots and only nine 
men, the two extra plots were divided 
among a few of the men who had the 
time and inclination to do a little extra 
work. 

These working men’s gardens yielded 
to practically all the men a fair variety 
of vegetables during the growing season 
and enough potatoes and cabbage, with a 
partial supply of beets, carrots and pars- 


nips for the winter season. Here is a 
representative yield from a plot for 
which the seed bill was $2.65: 
18 qts. string beans, $2 a DUss clos 00 
-§ heads of lettuce, 5c......... 2 
25 bu. potatoes, 90c. ate ayers “99's 
124 heads cabbage, Sets oe orn 6.20 
8 dozen ears sweet corn, lide doz. 1.20 
28 bunches carrots, 4¢c......... 1.12 
$32.27 
Wilfrid Wheeler, secretary of the 


Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and Henry Sterling, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Homestead Commis- 
sion, both took a lively interest in the 
garden and made frequent visits to it. 

The experiment was a success—some 
idle land was brought into productive 
use; table expenses of nine families were 
considerably reduced; and the wage- 
earners of these families were enabled to 
put some of their otherwise idle time into 
employment that was both profitable and 
congenial. The men enjoyed the garden. 
They showed this by the regularity of 
their’ attendance, and by the fact that 
often they came up week days after a 
hard day’s work, and cultivated as long 
as the light lasted. Not only were the 
men’s table expenses lowered, but they 
got fresher vegetables and a greater 
variety than they otherwise could have 
had. 

The gardens interested the men and 
were a source of both interest and pleas- 
ure to their wives and children who 
came often both during the week and on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Sometimes they 
helped in gathering and cultivating the 
vegetables—sometimes they had a good 
time in the fresh air. 

How far could this idea be extended? 
Even its most enthusiastic supporters do 
not put it forward as a general panacea 


POTATO-DIGGING TIME 
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FAMILY INTEREST IN THE GARDEN PATCH 


tor either poverty or unemployment. 
But idle men and idle land exist in every 
American city of any size, and bringing 
them together will benefit the land, the 
men and the community. It can even be 
made to benefit the owners of the land, 
although they need it the least. For if, 
on an expenditure of $2 for seed, men 
can raise from $30 to $40 worth of vege- 
tables it would be perfectly possible to 
charge a moderate rental for the land. 
This would put the proposition more 
nearly on a self-supporting basis. 


If the land was assigned in 1/10 acre 
plots, 100 acres, or the size of a moderate 
sized farm would give good-sized gar- 
dens to 1,000 families. In cities the size 
of New York, Philadelphia or Chicago, 
a farm of this size would be a mere drop 
in the bucket, but there are many smaller 
manufacturing cities where «factory 
workers have no chance to get at the 
land, and where any easing up of the 
economic pressure on 500 or 1,000 fam- 
ilies would make an appreciable differ- 
ence to the community. 


CIVIC CLUB’S BIRTHDAY—ITS 
A RECORD OF PROGRESS 


THERE COMES a time in the life 
of an institution or an individual when 
it is wise to step aside, as it were, and 
view at long range the progress made 
through years of service, and thus grasp 
its full meaning. In such manner the 
Civic Club of Pittsburgh chose its twen- 
tieth birthday as this important moment 
in its history. 

The main public meeting was held 
November 15 when Frederic C. Howe, 
commissioner of immigration at the port 
of New York, delivered an address on 
The Incoming Tide, with reference to 
the question of immigration. The new 
president of the Civic Club, James D. 
Hailman, who has given freely of his 
time and energy to make the club a suc- 
cess, also spoke, laying particular em- 
phasis upon the growth of civic con- 
sciousness in the city. 

The novelty of the meeting was a 
stereopticon exhibit showing important 
scenes and views in the club’s life. The 
secretary, H. Marie Dermitt, described 


the pictures and touched in general up- 
on the club’s history. 

Twenty years ago the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Pittsburgh planned to in- 
corporate a department of civics in the 
general program of its work. The ef- 
fort was not successful and as a result a 
special committee of this club on Oc- 
tober 8, 1895, organized the Civic Club 
of Allegheny county. The Woman’s 
Health Protection Association, which 
had already done much along its own 
special line, was merged into the new 
movement. 


The years that followed were full of 
work and now the Civic Club is proud 
in the consciousness that in Pittsburgh 
it initiated the playground movement, 
the Legal Aid Society, Arbor Day and 
public school medical inspection. It con- 
ducted a campaign for pure water and 
smoke prevention. It secured legislation 
for the municipal hospital, the first tu- 
berculosis pavilion at Marshalsea, the 
Tree Commission and public comfort sta- 
tions. It assisted in drafting the tene- 
ment house and other laws for human 
betterment. It helped organize the As- 
sociated Charities, the Child Labor As- 
sociation and the juvenile court of Al- 
legheny county. At the present time it 
operates the People’s Baths and the Soho 
Baths. 


These are some of the _ general 
achievements in the last twenty years. 
In every line of civic endeavor, whether 
an experimental open-air school for chil- 
dren or the drafting of legislation for 
an industrial home for boys, the Civic 
Club has taken its part efficiently. 

As a mother, the Civic Club glories in 
the success of its children, grown to man- 
hood during these twenty years, living 
their own lives, and doing their own 
work for human betterment. 


The future, however, will demand 
much more of the Civic Club because it 
has done its work so well in the past. 
This responsibility is being felt by the 
officers and members and has been aug- 
mented during the last year by the fact 
that the Pittsburgh Civic Commission, 
which came into being as a result of the 
Pittsburgh Survey, has not been active 
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since Allen T. Burns resigned and wen 
to Cleveland. 

There were two outstanding facts a 
this anniversary of the Pittsburgh Civie 
Club, the first already mentioned—th 
standing apart and viewing the histo 
and progress of the institution—and th 
second, the growth of civic conscious} 
ness in the city itself, which kept pacé 
with the progress of the club and re) 
acted upon the club itself, broadening i 
scope and deepening its purpose. Thi 
thoughtful study of its past and the con 
sciousness of the greater duty awaitin 
it augur much for its future service. — 

Civic endeavor must always lead 
civic consciousness. Civic conscious 
ness, being an aroused understanding o 
the common weal and woe of all peopl 
in the community, merges into a conce 
tion of a broader democracy. This | 
broader democracy, which will bringy 
many of the common folk of Pittsburgh’ | 
into a fuller participation in the common 
race life of America, is the only hope of 
this cosmopolitan and industrial center. 
In the future it will be found that the 
thread of life of the Pittsburgh Civic 


Club will be woven closely into the: 

meshes of this broader democracy. : 

OR THE CLEANEST CITY IN 
THE STATE 


watek 


‘| 
Tue Civic Betterment League) 
of Asheville, N. C., has started its winter, 
work with the idea of making the city_ 
the cleanest in the state. November = 
and 6 had been set aside by Governor= 
Craig as good roads days. The women- 
of the league’s sanitary committee de- 
cided that roads and streets were closely , 
related and therefore designated Novem- . 
ber 4 as the day for their appeal. Large. 
ash cans were borrowed from a public- + 
spirited merchant who further helped by | 
decorating the cans with the proverbial 
new broom and placards bearing the— 
legend, “Men want good roads, women — 
want clean streets and alleys. Will you | 
help us?” Each street corner in the | 
business district was occupied by a can — 
in charge of a woman, and the collection © 
amounted to $128.35, largely in nickels, | 
dimes, pennies and quarters. 

Part of this money was used to make 
“before and after” pictures of back al- 
leys and vacant lots owned by certain 
merchants who thought Asheville was © 
“the cleanest city in the world” and who 
were not in sympathy with the cam- 
paign. Soon the appearance of a camera 
in the hands of a woman campaigner 
made the owners of most of the property 
plead for/three days grace in which to 
clean up. 

A lecturer roused school children as 
well as older citizens and a Junior 
League was organized which rendered 
effective co- operation. The Board of 
Health received active support for some 
Sanitary measures which were hanging 
fire. The city fathers hastened work 
on a new incinerator for trash and garb- 
age and as a consequence the beautiful 
mountain sides and ravines near the 
town were relieved of some of their 
“dump.” A few cans of the most ap- 
proved type were placed about the center 
“square” withthe promise of more when 
the public demonstrated the need by the 
constant use of these. 


Social Agencies 
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ON 


UTTING CO-OPERATION 
THE MAP 


THE PAST YEAR has witnessed a 
ig advance in establishing social work- 
r’s clearing houses. Nearly fifty cities 
a the United States and Canada, a good 
hare of them cities of the first and sec- 
md class, have sought the experience of 
he New York Social Service Exchange 
n regard to methods of organization, of 
yromoting registration and of publicity. 
\ score of these indicate that they have 
sstablished or are in the process of es- 
ablishing similar exchanges. Not only 
s the number of such exchanges increas- 
ng, but the use of them where they al- 
ready exist is rapidly growing. 

With respect to the “confidential rela- 
ions” maintained by many of these bu- 
feaus V. M. Cady, secretary of the New 
York exchange, recently said: 

“Up to the present time only a few 
sities have followed the New York prac- 
ice of calling these bureaus social serv- 
ce exchanges. In most instances they 
aave been announced as bureaus for the 
registration and exchange of confidential 
nformation, or words to this effect. 
Since this agency was originally worked 
sut by relief organizations and is usually 
in adjunct of such an organiaztion, it is 
natural that the name should reflect the 
relief point of view and that the names 
sf recipients and personal information 
concerning them should lie within a 
circle of mutually imposed confidence. 
There is no question that this practice 
nas had a large measure of success and 
that relief societies have made a genuine 
contribution to community case work. 

“On the other hand any one who has 
had anything to do with promoting these 
clearing houses knows that they suffer 
serious limitations from this close asso- 
ciation with relief agencies. There are 
many organizations, such as clinics, milk 
stations; day nurseries, institutional 
churches, settlement clubs, visiting nurses 
and school visitors in which co-ordinated 
work is fully as valuable and necessary 
as that of relief. These activities are 
often regarded as public services or at 
least as semi-philanthropies to which the 
traditional odium of relief. does not at- 
tach. While the idea of secrecy and pro- 
tection appeals to many of the philan- 
thropically minded it repels a goodly 
number of social workers who somehow 
feel that these confidential relations 
smack of confirmed dependence. Society 
stigmatizes dependence, and would draw 
a sharp line between this and self de- 
pendence. Relief societies cannot be 
censored for desiring to protect their 
beneficiaries from a rather archaic and 
heartless social judgment. 

“The remedy lies in a vigorous repudi- 
ation of the common notion that relief 
involves degradation. Until education is 
yocationalized, wages increased, indus- 
try stabilized, industrial injuries fully 


compensated, insurance adequate, work- 
ing and living conditions improved, old 
age pensioned and serious mental and 
physical defectiveness segregated itvis the 
grossest injustice to penalize those who 
already have more burdens than they 
can bear. 

“Let it be recognized also that material 
relief is a small factor in the sum of so- 
cial work of today. Rehabilitation is 
the end of all social work and no valid 
distinction is to be drawn between this 
and prevention as applied to the indi- 
vidual. Materia! sclief is a means to 
this end and let every social worker be 
generous enough to recognize it. The 
exchange provides a pivot about which 
may turn a comprehensive system of co- 
ordinated social service. Its purpose 
would, therefore, be more nearly ex- 
pressed if the clearing house were to be 
known as a social service exchange 
rather than as a confidential bureau of 
information,” 

EGINNINGS OF SOCIAL SER- 
B VICE IN CHINA 


READERS OF the article by Lotta 
Carswell Hume on The Social Service 
League of Changsha in Ture Survey of 
September 25, 1915, will be interested in 
extracts from a letter received last sum- 
mer from a mission school teacher in 
Shanghai. After speaking of the feeling 
in China over the necessity of yielding to 
Japan’s demands, the writer says: 

“All this is having a good effect on the 
Chinese; it is bringing the people to- 
gether and arousing their patriotism. 
The younger generation, especially, are 
seeing that a real way to show their 
patriotism is to put their energies into 
social service and definite work for the 
elevation of the masses. In Kuling last 
summer we rejoiced to hear about the 
progressive women of Changsha (the 
city where the Yale Mission is located) 
who were opening up their private gar- 
dens for playgrounds and who were su- 
pervising sanitary milk depots and even 
superintending the free distribution of 
milk in the hot season in many of the 
very poor homes of the city. 

“Now, however, a group of Christian 


women in Shanghai have organized a 
Social Service League which they hope 
will spread through the country. It is 
not limited to Christians. All women 
who want to show their patriotism in 
practical ways are invited to join. A 
short time ago one of the promoters 
gave a stirring address to our girls. It 
was the eighth of May, the day China 
conceded the Japanese demands ; a never- 
to-be-forgotten day to patriotic China, 


for it seemed to them a time of shame. - 


... . Mrs. Wu took as her subject 
Social Love. She touched the heart of 
the matter when she said: 

“‘We as a people know the meaning 
of love of self or even the love of in- 
dividuals when they are members of our 
families or intimate friends; but for cen- 
turies we have had no idea of love of 
society. Our streets have been little and 
narrow because each householder has 
wanted to get as much room as possible 
for himself and has given no thought to 
the public who must pass through the 
street. 

“*The reason why our country is now 
suffering with shame and sorrow is be- 
cause we have not cared enough about 
the welfare of the public. You can 
judge a country’s civilization by the con- 
dition of the masses. We are proud of 
our great scholars and our long centuries 
of culture; but when we look at the 
wretches who do the work of beasts of 
burden; the beggars who crowd the 
streets; or the shiftless boatmen who ex- 
ist on a cent or two a day, then we must 
confess that there is something lacking 
in our civilization; and I will tell you 
what it is: it is public love’ . . . 

“When Mrs. Wu asked all to stand 
who wanted to join, we hoped that every 
one would jump to her feet. Although 
not all responded, we were glad to see 
among the number some girls who were 
already working to pay for their own 
books and incidental expenses. A dollar 
doesn’t seem like much, but it means the 
crocheting of a dozen middle sized doil- 
ies, which after all is no small task.” 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS 


THE FORMAL opening of the new 
West Side Charities Building in Chicago 
puts into operation the last of Julius 
Rosenwald’s gifts totaling nearly 
$700,000. The building equipment and 
grounds, costing over $200,000, were 
presented in commemoration of his 
fiftieth birthday to the Associated Jewish 
Charities as a part of his gift of 
$250,000 to that organization, with which 


AST OF THE ROSENWALD 


THE LAST OF JULIUS ROSENWALD’S BIRTHDAY GIFTS 
The West Side Charities Building, in Chicago, recently opened, houses both 


Jewish and other charitabe societies. 


It has a frontage of 300 feet, has three 


stories and a basement and is constructed of concrete and brick. 
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he has long been connected. By the 
terms of his gift he specified that space’ 
in the building should be provided not 
only for certain Jewish organizations, 
but in any remaining space “for any other 
philanthropic, or ‘civic work, whether 
Jewish, Protestant, Catholic or non- 
sectarian.” 

Already housed in the building are 
the general offices of the Associated 
Jewish Charities, with its relief depart- 
ment and bureaus of registration, loans, 
personal service and home finding 
society; offices of the Federated Ortho- 
dox Jewish Charities, the Young Men’s 
Associated Jewish Charities, and the 
Consumptives’ Relief Society ; also the 
west side offices of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association and of the United Charities. 
More than 100 charity workers thus have 
offices provided for their use. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s birthday gifts in- 
clude, besides this last one, $50,000 for 
the Chicago Hebrew Institute gym- 
nasium; $53,336 for the Chicago Social 
Workers’ Country Club; $25,000 for the 
Marks Nathan Jewish Orphans Home, 
Chicago; $30,000 for the Chicago-Win- 
field Tuberculosis Sanitarium; $12,500 
for the Glenwood Manual Training 
School near Chicago; $250,000 for the 
Julius Rosenwald Hall to equip the De- 
partment. of Geography and Geology at 
the University of Chicago, and $25,000 
for “off-shoots” of Tuskegee (Alabama) 
Institute, including some rural schools 
for Negro children. 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE TO 
PREVENT POVERTY 


BELIEVING THAT the longer the 
preparation of the child for industrial 
life, the greater the promise of the fam- 
ily’s ultimate independence, the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York city has 
recently organized a Vocational Guid- 
ance Department. Henry J. Eckstein, 
chairman of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, describes the methods 
and purposes of this department as fol- 
lows: 

“A special staff has been established 
in the home-like environment of a set- 
tlement, so as to separate the work from 
the contact of either the school or the 
‘Charities.’ 

“A study of experiments now being 
conducted in the vocational guidance 
movement has showed us that none of 
these has reached the stage that justifies 
its acceptance as a standard. We feel 
that the problem of guiding children into 
suitable vocations requires a prevocation- 
al period in which opportunity is afford- 
ed the student to develop his aptitudes 
in contact with the various elements of 
industrial life. While the United He- 
brew Charities is studying different sys- 
tems of education, it feels at present that 
schools organized on the Gary plan in 
New York city will answer its purpose 
of enabling students to discover their 
aptitudes so that at the completion of 
their course there will be little question 
as to the best trade for them to pursue. 

“The procedure begins with a study of 
the child himself to learn his plans and 
ambitions. Then the home, school au- 
thorities, and whatever institutions and 
social agencies have been in touch with 
the child. are called upon to learn every 


aspect of the child’s problem. In the 
few instances where a child is permit- 
ted to go to work, care is taken that his 
needs are fully met. The same person- 
al interest is maintained when he is 
recommended to a trade school. When- 
ever progress in school or work does not 
result, the difficulty is remedied or a 
change effected. 

“Up to the present time ninety chil- 
dren have been studied with the follow- 
ing results: Allowed to go to work, 6; 
recommended for shop laboratory, 2; en- 
tered in the Manhattan Trade School 
Laboratory, +; recommended for Gary 
school, 50; placed in vocational schools, 
12; continued in public schools, 12; 
placed in an Ettinger school, 2; placed 
in Julia Richman Trade Annex, 2. 

“Abstractly, the investigation shows 
that even a most exhaustive examination 
of the character, ability and tendencies 
of the child, and his environment, will 
not enable even an expert to help the 
child choose a vocation. A pre-vocation- 
al period is required, when the child will 
have opportunity to test out his various 
aptitudes (during which an expert shall 
closely observe the tendencies manifest- 
ed) in a school combining vocational and 
academic curricula, and at the same time 
the child shall be individually studied as 
to his home, family, physical condition 
and personal psychology 

“The earlier in the child’s life such ob- 
servations are started the better, but 
there shall be a minimum of two years, 
say from 12 to 14, for the normal and 
average child, so that a temporary de- 
cision at least shall be reached by the 
age of 14 to enable him to prepare for 
his vocation by specialization, until the 
age of 16 is reached. For professional 
careers, a longer time will be required.” 

RGANIZING TO SECURE SO- 
‘@) CIAL LEGISLATION 
THE Minnesota Committee on 
Social Legislation is preparing and will 
shortly issue to the public a statement 
showing the indifferent attitude of the 
last legislature toward social legislation, 
and calling upon the people of the state 
to bear a hand in securing the passage 
of progressive social laws when the 
legislature meets again in 1917. This 
is in direct line with the stated purpose 
of the committee,—‘“the presenting to 
the public and to the state legislature 
of such information as shall tend to se- 
cure adequate consideration for pro- 
posed social legislation.” 

The committee was formed last fall, 
after the meeting of the State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. All 
organizations and institutions interested 
in the purpose of the committee were 
invited to join and to appoint one rep- 
resentative. 

Over 50 organizations in the state 
joined the committee. W. W. Folwell, 
former president of the University of 
Minnesota, was chosen president; the 
Rev. John A. Ryan, vice-president ; Edna 
Meeker, secretary of the Duluth Asso- 
ciated Charities, treasurer; and Frank 
J. Bruno, secretary of the Minneapolis 
Associated Charities, secretary. 

It was through this committee that a 
bill, providing for a commission to re- 
vise and codify the laws of the state 


relating to children, was introduced. T 
members soon found, however, that ‘ 
would be impossible to do effective Or 
without a paid worker constantly at tk 
capitol. And so for six weeks a lobb 


lature, furnished information for thos 
interested in measures advocated an 
made arrangements for committee hea 
ings. i 

‘While the results of the session wer 
chiefly negative, the need for the com 
mittee’s work was amply demonstrate¢ 


ICKNESS THE CHIEF CAUSE O 
S POVERTY 


AN ANALYSIS made by the Asse 
ciated Charities of Greater Johnstown 
Pa., of 549 cases handled -by it durin; 
the year ended October 1, 1915, showe 
that illness was the greatest single fae 
tor in poverty and dependence. 

There were 60 cases of illness othe, 
than tuberculosis, and 36 cases of the lat 
ter which directly attributed to depend 
ence. Tuberculosis was a factor in 3f 
other families but was not regarded a: 
the direct cause of dependence. Intem) 
perance was the direct cause in 27 fam 
ilies, shiftlessness in*30, and deserti 
and immorality in 22 families each. 


XTENSION TEACHING FO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


DETAILED PLANS have been work 
ed out for the development of extensio 
teaching in Massachusetts, for which thi 
legislature appropriated $25,000 at i 
latest session. Among those who, it i 
expected, will benefit from this teaching” 
are young men and women anxious for 
sound vocational training, young a 
middle aged persons eager for more edu= 
cation for its own sake, young peopl 
who hope eventually to enter colleg 
public employes and officials who desir 
special information that will aid them i 
their administrative work, adult immi 
grant wage earners for whom extension 
teaching will provide instruction in Eng: 
lish and citizenship, and finally the un- 
classified—the business man, the parent,, 
the farmer, who have their special prob-. 


‘lems and have made their demands on) 


extension teaching wherever it exists in 
other states. 

Dr. Moyer, who is in charge of ex-/ 
tension teaching in Massachusetts, has” 
announced more than one hundred dif- 
ferent subjects in the course of studies. 
These courses will be offered at home and 
in the shop. Instruction will be by cor- 
respondence and lecture wherever possi-_ 
ble. 


ERGER OF HARRISBURG 
SOCIETIES 


Tue AssociaTep Charities and 
the Children’s Aid Society of Harris- 
burg, Penn., have combined into the As- 
sociated Aid Societies. This reorganiza-— 
tion marks virtually the culmination of 
plans long discussed to concentrate the 
social work of that city for efficiency. 
The Associated Aid Societies has two 
departments, a Social Service Bureau 
and a Children’s Bureau. 

John Yates, a graduate of Princeton 
who has been, engaged in social work in 
Pittsburgh and Syracuse, N. Y., is gen- 
eral secretary of the new organization. 


MADISON 


The passage of the University 
of Wisconsin through the state 
political agitation of 1914; the 
survey by William H. Allen and 
his staff and the legislative fight 
of 1915,with the indications these 


j offer of the place the state uni- 
versity holds in the community 


By 


George H. Mead 
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THE TORCH-BEARER OF EDUCATION 
Plaque for the fiftieth anniversary of 


the University of Wisconsin, by Victor 
David Brenner 


VER since La Follette developed 

his program of taxation of rail- 

roads in Wisconsin there has 

been a _ so-called progressive 

movement in Wisconsin politics which 

has led among other things to the forma- 

tion of commissions to control public 

itilities, to distribute taxation, to con- 

serve the resources of the state and to 
institute continuation schools. 

This movement has been associated 
more or less vaguely in the public mind 
with the University of Wisconsin. This 
association has been emphasized by the 
fact that Charles McCarthy of the Ref- 
erence Library of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature lectured at the university. Mr. 
McCarthy exercised an influence which 
has favored and helped to work out this 
program. Prof. B. H. Meyer of the 
university was appointed a member of 
the state Railway Commission, and 
while he was given leave of absence 
from the university still lectured there 
at ir‘-rvals. The head of the Tax Com- 
miss**n was called from St. Louis but 
has also lectured at the university, and 
Prof. John R. Commons of the univer- 
sity was largely responsible for the 
formation of the Industrial Commission 
and became its head. President Van 
Hise of the university has been chair- 
man of the state Board of Forestry and 
president of the Board of Commission- 
ers, and has a nation-wide reputation as 
an exponent of conversation doctrine. 


This identification in the popular mind 
of the political movement in Wisconsin 
with its university was strengthened by 
popular articles which left the reader 
with the impression that the Reference 
Library Bureau of the legislature was 
an adjunct of. the university, and that 
the faculty of that institution was as a 
whole taking an active part in the gov- 
ernment of the state. People caught up 
the phrase the “university state” as tak- 
ing the place of the state university. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 
generous treatment of the university by 
the state during its last period of ex- 
pansion, was inaugurated under the 
La Follette regime, and that it has 
been the boards of regents constituted 
by progressive governors who have sup- 
ported President Van Hise in his pro- 
gram of enlargement of the university’s 
state-wide activities and of the univer- 
sity’s equipment. 

It is against this background that one 
must view the campaign directed against 
the expenditures of the university and its 
activity outside the university walls, by 
the Republican party in the last state elec- 
tion; the action of Governor Philipp and 
the legislature during the session of 1915: 
and the survey of the university directed 
by William H. Allen, which was given 
to the public during the same period. It 
is, of course, true that the popular im- 
pressions have not been correct. That 
there were men in the university facul- 


ties who were in sympathy with the 
political program outlined above does 
not identify the university with the pro- 


gram nor its operation. The body of 
the faculty have had no part nor any 
considerable interest in the program it- 
self. 

The state has made use of a few uni- 
versity professors on its commissions 
and has called a few before its com- 
mittees.. The explanation of the popular 
impression is to be found far more in 
the hope that Wisconsin had found a 
method of bringing non-partisan expert 
intelligence to bear upon its problems of 
state administration. The wish was 
father to the thought, but the thought 
was there. 

The campaign which was directed 
against university expenditures and ac- 
tivities was due to a reactionary move- 
ment in the political life of the state. 
It was part of the reactionary move- 
ment which brought in other Republican 
state administrations in 1915 and cut 
down the Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. 

It was a product of the hard times, 
which turned people against the party in 
power, and it found its peculiar force in 
Wisconsin in the protest by the farmers 
of the state against the tax assessments 
which hard times made more than usu- 
ally unpopular. 

e The university has very properly kept 
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the people of Wisconsin informed as to. 


its activities beyond its scholastic under- 
takings. They know that they have a 
university and that especially through 
its agricultural departments it has work- 
ed to advance the farmers’ fortunes in 
various ways throughout the state. The 
university has come to the assistance of 
the farmer not only in the cultivation 
of the soil, in the selection and care 
of his stock, in marketing his products, 
but it has lately through its Extension 
Department sought to carry popular edu- 
cation and even entertainments through- 
out the state. 

And this awareness of the activities 
of the university has made the university 
bulk large in the imagination of the citi- 
zen of the state when he demanded of 
the candidates for the legislature that 
the state should economize. 

It was also natural that newspaper 
reports of radical statements and teach- 
ings by university professors should be 
caught up and stick in the minds of those 
who were swept away by a reactionary 
movement. Nor should one overlook the 
hostile attitude toward the university of 
those business interests which have been 
unfavorably affected especially by the 
conservation legislation, and bear- a 
grudge against the present university 
administration because the president and 
some members of its faculty have been 
identified with the conservation move- 
ment. 

While there was a general demand 
that the university as a state institution 
should bear its share of the economies, 
which the voters had called for at the 
polls, there were certain specific de- 
mands that were made in the press, by 
Mr. Philipp, the Republican candidate 
for governor, and others engaged in the 
campaign. Prominent among these 
were the demands that a considerable in- 
crease be made. in the tuition of non- 
resident students at the university; that 
members of the faculty should not draw 
salaries from the university and at the 
same time be remuneratively engaged 
in their callings outside the university; 
that the university should not receive 
more than its share of public money de- 
voted to education, and that appropria- 
tions for the university should be made 
through a central board in control of 
the other state educational institutions, 
a board which should correct the tend- 
ency to disproportionate generosity on 
the part of the legislature toward the 
university, due to its prestige and its 
ability to lobby more successfully than 
the governing boards of other institu- 
tions. 


The Survey’s Status 


While the university looked forward, 
then, to possible legislative action that 
might cripple its efficiency, cut off the 
state-wide activity that has been so 
characteristic of the University of Wis- 
consin, and subject it to a directing 
board that would be less identified with 


it and less sympathetic than had been 
its board of regents, these anxieties 
were only a part of their troubles. The 
Allen survey of the university was un- 
dertaken by the State Board of Public 
Affairs in accordance with an act of the 
legislature of 1913. It followed upon a 
survey of the rural schools, and one of 
the normal schools of the state. It was, 
therefore, a part of a program which be- 
longed to an earlier period and had had 
no connection with the political attack 
that was a part of the reactionary Re- 
publican campaign. The survey, how- 
ever, falling at this period (it was car- 
tied out during the summer and fall of 
1914), was regarded with especial anxi- 
ety by the faculty, an anxiety which was 
justified by the character of the survey 
itself, 


Report of State Board 


The State Board of Public Affairs 
associated with themselves an advisory 
committee of nine representative citi- 
zens of the state, and put the conduct 
of the survey of the College of Agri- 
culture in the hands of Prof. E. C. 
Branson of the University of North 
Carolina and the rest of the survey in 
the hands of William H. Allen, who 
was a director of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research. The Board of 
Public Affairs itself was a state body 
constituted by the former administration, 
and had as its chairman ex-officio, Gov- 
ernor McGovern. This board was in no 
sense hostile to the university, nor did 
it, as the report of the survey was work- 
ed out and presented, show itself in 
sympathy with the results. Its own 
recommendations coincided with those 
of Mr. Allen and Mr. Branson in some 
particulars but their recommendations 
are not presented as the findings of the 
board. The board stated at the con- 
clusion of its report: 

“Absence from this report of specific 
recommendations relative to any matter 


.~commented upon by any investigator 


employed by this board is not to be con- 
strued as an endorsement of his views. 
In several particulars the Board of Pub- 
lic Affairs does» not accept either the 
conclusions or findings of one or other 
of the investigators employed by it; but 
eitse- because of want of full informa- 
tion or for other satisfactory reasons 
this board withholds specific recommen- 
dations.” 

The members of the faculties and of 
the administrative bodies of the univer- 
sity undertook to co-operate with Mr. 
Allen both in getting the data and an- 
swers to questionnaires which were sent 
out from Mr. Allen’s office, and in dis- 
cussing the results, with a view to cor- 
recting the misapprehensions and errors 
which must necessarily arise when so 
vast an undertaking as the survey of a 
great university is pushed through in so 
short a time as six months. These con- 
ferences however, were later abandoned 
because in the opinion of the members 
of the university, Mr. Allen proved quite 
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unwilling to correct errors in his fine 
ings when these were brought to his at 
tention, and because a large part of th 
material came so late that members 
the university were able only to mak 
comments upon the findings. 

It is not difficult to foresee that 
results of a survey of this characte 
must in large part be valueless. Mr. A 
len’s contact with the actual universit 
life that he was studying was slight | 
He could do little more than send ow 
from his office in the State House hi 
broadsides of questionnaires and his de 
mands for data from the university offs 
ces, and then strive to give some sort 
of formulation fo the immense mass 0: 
information which he and his tireless of 
fice force called forth. His printed re=4 
port comprises, without the pai | 
comments, 527 large quarto pages of; 
fine print, to which over 250 pages off 
university comment are added. E 

While the survey has ranged over 
nearly the whole field of university ad- 
ministration and supervision, investigat | 
ing and discussing, among other things! 
the social life of the students, the dormi-# 
tories and their occupancy by student 
from out of the state, the methods o 
university accounting, the attentio 
given to English in other courses than 
those of the English Department, the 
legitimacy of requiring modern lan-- 
guages for the bachelor’s degree, the? 
amount of use of a modern language’ 
that should be demanded in the class-» 
room in a modern language course, the” 
use of university buildings, the scholar-— 
ship shown in eight doctors’ theses, the 
desirability of dispensing with the mas- 4 
ter’s degree, the reliability of the uni- 
versity’s publicity, the facility of stud- | 
ents in the commerce course in simple 
arithmetical problems, different systems | 
of grading by different instructors, and | 
many others, there were certain ques- - 
tions to which especial attention was _ 
given. This is evidenced not only by | 
the greater number of pages devoted to- 
these subjects in the report, but also by | 
the emphasis with which they are dis- © 
cussed. Among these are the usefulness © 
of the university’s high school and the 
wisdom of retaining it; the supervision 
of the teaching in the university and 
the actual efficiency of that teaching: — 
the cost and standards of the gradu- 
ate work; the cost and function of re- | 
search in the university; the capability 
of the faculty and the regents for in- — 
vestigating the conditions in the uni- — 
versity. | 


The High School 


The Wisconsin high school is the 
practice secondary school of the depart- 
ment of Education, such as is found in 
connection with the schools of education 
in a number of our large universities 
Why Mr. Allen shéuld have attacked 
this school at, Madison with such vigor, 
not to say virulence, is quite incompre- 
hensible from the report. He is hostile 


Madison 
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‘0 its building, its equipment, its forms 
of registration, to the expenditure of the 
state money for the purpose which it is 
supposed to serve. It was the first as- 
sault which Mr. Allen made when he 
reached the university. And this is of 
importance in judging the survey be- 
cause it involved a question which in 
the opinion of the writer, was quite 
outside of its province or capacity. 
The wisdom of an education department 
in a university having its own experi- 
mental and practice school, instead of 
undertaking to get this practice experi- 
ence for its students in public schools 
in the community surrounding the uni- 
versity, is a technical one which has 
geen largely discussed in the past. At 
present there is pretty complete unanim- 
ity of judgment among those who are 
qualified to have judgment upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Allen is not an expert in this 
field. His judgment may be worth 
something. It may be worth little or 
nothing. 

In like manner, Mr. Allen undertook 
to pass judgment upon the wisdom of 
the University of Wisconsin’s requiring 
modern languages for the bachelor’s de- 
gree. It is a question with many others 
which concerns the faculties of our col- 
leges and universities. Mr. Allen seems 
to have assumed that because he had 
been called upon to survey a university 
he was quite competent to pass in six 
months upon universal questions of edu- 
cational policy and administration. Thus, 
he comes out for a summer quarter, and 
the Harvard arrangement for completing 
the four years’ course in three. 


Scope of the Survey 


The other questions upon which em- 
phasis is laid all fall well within the 
legitimate. scope of a survey having to 
do with the efficiency of the university’s 
operations without undertaking to pass 
upon the structure and policies of the 
institution. 

_ However, university surveys are novel 
affairs and there is as yet no definite 
form of procedure nor set of standards 
by which they can be adjudged. It is 
not difficult to set up certain abstract 
standards. The universities undertake 
to teach, to investigate, to develop crea- 
tive scholarship, to give professional 
training of various sorts. It is logical 
then to assume that a survey will 
determine whether universities are eff- 
cient in these undertakings. This im- 
plies, however, that we are agreed 
upon the definition of the educated 
and professionally trained man; while 
anyone who is at all conversant with 
the unsettled problems of education 
in our institutions of higher learning 
will recognize that there would be no 
unanimity even on the part of those who 
are presumably competent to have a judg- 
ment on the prodtcts of learned insti- 
tutions. As long as we differ as to what 
education consists in, as to the worth 
of various sorts of investigations and 


researches, as to the parts that so-called 
cultural and vocational training should 
have in a liberal education, even as to 
the sort of professional training that 
makes the best professional man, we can- 
not set up standards of results upon 
which we c2n agree. 

Mr. Allen did make a very futile at- 
tempt of this sort, when he undertook to 
pass upon eight doctors’ theses. He 
questioned the scholarship of the au- 


REPUBLICANS OR 
SOCIALISM 


From an address given by Governor 
Philipp at Janesville, March 17. 


<cC)N the instructional side, all that 

T ask as a citizen, and not as 
governor, is that when our children 
come back from the institution they 
will come as staunch friends of 
this country and its institutions; 
that they will be defenders of the 
constitution, and that they will not 
lend support to the red flag, We have 
our schools for the making of citi- 
zens. This government has the right 
to ask its institutions to keep them 
clean of foreign institutions. It is 
one thing to teach what Socialism is 
and how to avoid it, and quite an- 
other thing to teach what Socialism 
is and indorse it. I don’t charge 
that the university is teaching Social- 
ism, but I have heard that it is. If 
there is truth in it, the university 
ought to remove the cause.” 


—Milwaukee Journal, March 17, 1915. 


From the platform adopted by the 
Republican State Convention at 
Madison, June 23, 1914. 

«c'T HERE is a persistent rumor cir- 

culated by the press and by 
men who claim to have knowledge of 
the fact that important members of 
the faculty are not devoting all their 
time to work in the university and 
that they are otherwise employed 
under pay; that character-building in 
the student is neglected because of 
the almost constant absence of im- 
portant. teachers; that the doctrine 
of Socialism is being inculcated by 
certain teachers, all of which is ob- 
jectionable if it be true. We favor 
the principle of Lehrfreiheit. The truth 
must and shall be taught. However, 
Socialism is not a demonstrated truth 
and we regard it as destructive of 
every principle of government that 
is dear to the American people and 
the mind of the student should be 
kept free from its misleading the- 
ories.” 


thors, their justification for considering 
their products original productions, ade- 
quately documented, or presenting re- 
sults which are worth publication. Mr. 
Allen hit upon one. thesis in which he 
was able to establish plagiarism. Most 
of the others were sent by the univer- 
sity to competent scholars in cther uni- 
versities, who quite fully justified the 
respective departments in the University 
of Wisconsin in accepting these theses 
for the doctor’s degree. 

The university is not a manufactur- 
ing plant that turns out standardized 


products, which have been ordered from 
it by the community that supports it. 
If it were, we could test it by comparing 
its wares with models, and determine 
cost units by which we could estimate 
just how much the element of culture 
and how much the element of vocation 
and how much the element of learning, 
et cetera, have cost. The university is 
a part of the community, and that part 
within which more consciously than else- 
where certain standards of the commun- 
ity are fashioned and changed. The efh- 
ciency tests of modern business can be 
applied where there is a clearly defined 
model by which to judge products; they 
cannot be applied to a growing thing 
the meaning of which emerges in the 
process of growth. 

This, however, does not imply that 
there are no standards, and, therefore, 
there can be no estimate of the efficiency 
of a university. The university does 
not know where it is going, but being 
self-conscious it does know that it is ad- 
vancing or is stationary, or even in re- 
trograde motion, and it knows this by 
its success or failure in solving its own 
problems. The university is not an of- 
fice of experts to which the problems of 
the community are sent to be solved; it 
is a part of the community within which 
the community problems appear as its 
own. If it were a concern indifferently 
doing what the community puts up to it 
to do, the testing of it would be in prin- 
ciple as simple as possible. In this case, 
if the university did not do the work 
for which it is paid we could go to an- 
other concern or put into the old uni- 
versity a new administration. The uni- 
versity is not such a concern. It is the 
community organized to find out what 
culture is as well as to give it; to de- 
termine what is proper professiona! 
training as well as to inculcate it; to 
find out what is right and what is wrong 
as well as to teach them; to state and 
formulate research problems as well as 
to solve them; in general, to fix from 
moment to moment the changing mean- 
ing of life and the fitting tools for ap- 
propriating it; that is, to be continually 
redefining education as well as admin- 
istering it. Its standards are those of 
continually realizing its problems and 
testing its solutions. 


Supervision of Instruction 


There are points at which this process 
of self-criticism of the university is apt 
to break down, and one of these is its 
teaching. Into its faculty there enters a 
continual stream of young and inexperi- 
enced men. Within the faculty are age- 
ing professors, and an inevitable per- 
centage of those who are slothful. How 
is the ineptness of youth, the ossification 
of age, and human indolence to be cor- 
rected in the vuniversity’s most vital 
function, its teaching? Mr. Allen has 
one formula continually repeated—sn- 
pervise and eliminate. Supervision is to 

[Continued on page 354.} 
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URING one of those crucial 
days when the nation’s atten- 
tion was rivetted on the ex- 
change of diplomatic notes 

with Germany over the Lusitania, you 
would have found a young medical offi- 
cer at work in a corner of the hygienic 
laboratory conducted in Washington by 
the Public Health Service. 

“This is the day in +ach even month 
of the year,’ he would have told you, 
“when, according to prearranged under- 
standing, we make our test of diphtheria 


antitoxin simultaneously with a test 
made at the Ehrlich laboratories in 
Frankfort.” 


You could not have escaped the feel- 
ing that diplomatic notes could come and 
go without utterly disrupting or per- 
manently breaking down the singleness 
of purpose of men on two continents 
who are giving precision to the means 
wherewith human lives are protected 
against scourge. 

So definite a connection with work in 
foreign countries is apparent only here 
and there. But -continuous connection 
with the daily welfare of American citi- 
zens is the main impression of one who 
tries to become better acquainted with 
the varied service of his government. 
And usually the connection is in ways 
the average man knows nothing of. 


Take this same diphtheria antitoxin, 
for example. Does one father in a hun- 
dred, whose child is saved the ravages 
of diphtheria, realize that the antitoxin 
used by the doctor is of a standard guar- 
anteed by the government? How many 
housewives know that the newly organ- 
ized office of markets in the agricultural 
department is undertaking to systematize 
the handling of farm products to lower 
the retail price of everything from po- 
tatoes to cherries and at the same time 
give larger return to the producer? 


Scarcely a problem can confront any 
group of Americans without becoming 
of direct concern to some part of the 
government service. A farmer is not 
only helped to so locate his well as to 
be sure of pure water, but there is now 
available for him—it began July 1—ex- 
pert advice on farm architecture so that 
he may have a comfortable and attrac- 
tive home. 
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Perhaps some peculiar difficulty arises. 
It becomes an immediate subject of 
study. In Far West last year over 300 
threshing machines exploded. You can’t 
convince the farmers that the trouble 
isn’t due to I. W. W. dynamiters. But 
the Bureau of Chemistry, the Bureau of 
Mines and the Office of Roads and Rural 
Engineering are trying to discover just 
what condition of the grain dust in that 
section should thus make it so explosive 
as to cause a loss of between one and 
two million dollars. 

The miner has received much atten- 
tion in recent years. Work to prevent 
mine disasters and to make rescue work 
effective have already helped to reduce 
the hazard in an industry which is still 
a shocking indication of how cheaply 
America regards life. But a new effort 
is designed to go beyond the safeguard- 
ing of miners’ lives—to make them more 
worth living by showing how model min- 
ing towns may be built. 

The needs of the vacationer have led 
to a new policy for popuiarizing the na- 
tional parks. If present plans are carried 
through, these glorious playgrounds of 
the nation will be provided with facili- 
ties to enable people of most modest in- 
comes .to enjoy a month’s outing. 

The briefest sort of a “little journey” 
among the departments will give even 
the most intelligent citizen a vivid reali- 
zation of how much there is to know 
about the government’s activities. Few, 
moreover, realize the definitely valuable 
service which the government can render 
them in their own homes if they only 
take the trouble to write a letter. 

The story goes that in the early days 
of aviation, when the Wright brothers 
were practically unknown except to a 
few other “cranks,” they addressed a 
letter to Uncle Sam saying that they 
were experimenting with a flying ma- 
chine and wanted to know where they 
might find a spot with dependable winds 
and a hill having a gradual slope, few 
trees and presumably a soft bottom. The 
prompt answer helped them pick out 


the very place where they brought 
their experiments to such amazing 
success. 


Or take an instance of a very differ- 
ent sort. Only the other day a letter 
came in to the Geological Survey from 
a prisoner in a western penitentiary, 
telling how much he values the publica- 
tions he has received. With their help 
he is completing studies which he hopes 
will make him better able to “make 
good” as a practical miner when his 
term is up. 


T IS worth knowing that the superin- 
tendent of documents publishes a 
monthly catalog listing all publications 
of all departments and bureaus of the 
government. If the average citizen spent 
a few minutes a month to examine it, he 
might learn of government reports of 
especial value to him. Sixty-six.price 
lists, by subjects, are also available. 
An effort is made to handle all sorts 
of inquiries and turn them over to the 
proper bureau in case there is no pub- 
lication which would supply the infor- 
mation requested. Nearly two score of 
periodicals are issued by the government 
ranging from the National Weather and 
Crop Bulletin at twenty-five cents a year 


Washington 


A Series of 


Brief Articles 


| at Work 


to the Weekly Official Gazette 
of the Patent Office at $5 a year. 

Great waste which was for- 
merly involved in widespread 
free distribution of documents 
has been considerably reduced. 

There is still much abuse of 
the franking privilege by con- 
gressmen who deluge their con- 
stituents with literature. And 
a farmer is apt to receive data 
on corporation taxes, while a 
city lawyer finds in his mail a 
pamphlet on how to stop the 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

People are being educated to 
an understanding of the value 
of publications and instead of 
asking their congressmen for 
free copies they are beginning 
to recognize their obligation to 
pay for what they receive. 
Documents are sold at the cost 
of mechanical production. In 
ten years sales have increased 
from about $5,000 a year to 
$200,000 and it is expected that 
in a little while this service of 
the government through the of- 
fice of the superintendent of 
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_ The Print Shop 


By 
Graham Romeyn Taylor 


documents, will be self-support- 
ing. 

Postmasters hang up placards 
and hand-bills which, in display 
advertising, suggest the service 
which every citizen can secure 
through documents. Some of 
the display circulars give a few 
selected titles covering a wide 
range. The manufacturer in a 
city may learn that for five cents 
he can secure a sixty-one page 
pamphlet on the employer’s lia- 
bility laws of the states, terri- 
tories and United States, while 
the rancher in Montana will find 
that he can secure at the same 
price biological circular 55 giv- 
ing “directions for destruction 
of wolves and coyotes.” 

One obvious handicap to the 
widest popular use of this sery- 
ice, however, is the statement 
which appears on all these 
lists and catalogues: “postage 
stamps and personal checks not 
accepted.” The refusal of the 
government to accept its own 
postage stamps deprives the peo- 
ple of the easiest form of re- 
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mittance for documents, a large propor- 
tion of which cost only five cents each. 

But if you fail to understand why this 
should be, you betray. how little you 
know about the machinery of govern- 
ment and the ease with which it can be 
thrown out of gear. The “house that 
Jack built” is constructed as follows: 
The superintendent of documents must 
turn currency—real cash—into the treas- 
ury of the United States for every five 
cents worth of documents he sells. 
Postage stamps are not legal tender and 
therefore cannot be accepted unless some 
clerk winks at rules, puts the stamps in 
his pocket and turns in a nickel. 

The regulations of the Post Office De- 
partment are due to the fact that the 
pay of the 48,000 postmasters of fourth 
class post offices—and there are only 
8,500 others—is in proportion to their 
sales of stamps. It is assumed that this 
indicates the amount of work the post- 
master does in handling mail. If, there- 
fore, people buy stamps not to put on 
envelopes but to send as remittances, 
the postmaster gets his pay for less work. 

You have no reverence for red tape if 
you do not solemnly appreciate how 
much your five cents worth of postage 
stamps would affect the pay of 48,000 
postmasters. 

Of course many others would also 
use this convenient method so that all 
the nickels would make a considerable 
sum each year. In order to save the 
machinery of government from conse- 
quent wreckage it is necessary, accord- 
ing to the instructions issued, to send 
your five cents in the form of a certified 
check, a New York draft, an express 
order, a postal money order, which 
would cost you three cents to forward 
your nickel. There is one other way, 
however. You can buy from the su- 
perintendent of documents twenty cou- 
pons for a dollar. But this is not adapt- 
ed to the needs of the man who buys 
not more than two or three documents 
a year. 


No greater mistake could be made, 
however, than to suppose that it 1s 
difficult to secure information from gov- 
ernment officials. Generally speaking, 
they gladly take pains in responding to 
inquiries. There are middlemen who find 
a profit, however, in magnifying such 
difficulty and delay as does exist. A 
large corporation which had been pay- 
ing such an agency in Washington $100 
a month for information concerning 
contracts, found that the government it- 
self wants to supply such information. 
In Washington your average govern- 
ment official has a wide open door. This 
reception may be partly for political ef- 
fect, and it may waste some valuable 
time, but it is worth while to let the av- 
erage citizen feel that all have access to 
the government. 

While the Library of Congress is es- 
pecially valuable to anyone who can use 
its vast resources through visiting the 
splendid building -in which they are 
housed, its growing service to the coun- 
try at large is more and more appreci- 
ated. Its monthly list of all the publica- 
tions which are issued by the states is of 
unusual value to those who want to keep 
posted on activities outside their own 
commonwealths. Inquiries from people 


who live where local library facilities 
are lacking receive especial attention; 
bibliographies and references to the 
nearest library are furnished. The sup- 
plying of printed catalog cards at cost 
to hundreds of libraries throughout the 
country saves the local libraries many 
thousands of dollars and forms a direct 
service to every library user. 


The national capital as a source of in- 
formation radiates not only the diverse 
knowledge collected and produced by 
governmental bureaus. That afforded 
by privately organized social and civic 
agencies is by no means inconsiderable. 
Washington is the headquarters for a 
score or two of national organizations 
such as the Americari Civic Associa- 
tion, National Voters’ League, Carnegie 
Institution, American Federation of 
Labor, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, National Geographic So- 
ciety, American Institute of Architects, 
American Forestry Association, Ameri- 
can Peace Society, and Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


With the progress achieved under the 
magnificent plans to make Washington 
the most beautiful of capitals, it does 
not seem too much to hope for similar 
progress toward making it a demonstra- 
tion city in municipal government. 
There is at present discussion over the 
proportion of funds for local needs 
which should be contributed respective- 
ly by the taxpayers of the district and 
by the federal government. There 
should be liberal national support for a 
civic program in the administration of 
Washington, designed to try out new ac- 
tivities and develop tested standards for 
community life. 


The purpose of this series of articles 
in THe SurRvEY is not to describe ex- 
haustively the social service of the fed- 
eral government. It is to give Mr. 
Average Citizen, wherever he may be— 
and particularly if he is interested in 
ways to improve conditions of life and 
labor—touch-and-go glimpses of work 
which his government is doing in this 
direction; to make him acquainted with 
his servants who are on the job; to 
stimulate his interest so that he may give 
them the backing they need to secure 
appropriations and executive support: 
to enable him to get from his govern- 
ment information and help which he and 
his neighbors need in efforts to promote 
the well being of their community. 
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include training in teaching. Through 
supervision the faults are to be elimi- 
nated,—if not, the men must be elimi- 
nated. This supervision, conceived by 
Mr. Allen’s bureaucratic mind, should be 
the function of the president, the deans, 
the chairmen of faculty committees and 
the heads of departments. 

The picture that comes to one’s mind 
in reading the survey’s extensive sec- 
tions upon efficiency in teaching and its 
supervision is that of a super-public 
school of the highly supervised type, in 
which are cultivated those arts of pre- 
paring and presenting the lesson, that 
formalized manner compounded of ofh- 
cial inspiration and authority, that 
separation between teaching and subject 
matter, to which the mechanism of our 
public schools still subjects our children. 


Classroom Visiting 


Mr. Allen opens his discussion of su- 
pervision of instruction by quoting with 
approval a letter from a professor, head 
of a department in a western univer- 
sity, in which this department head pre- 
sents his method of training a young in- 
structor. He selects him preferably 
from his own students, and works out 
with him his syllabi and methods of 
presentation. He goes with the young 
instructor to his first class sessions, be- 
gins the instruction himself, remains 
during later sessions to criticize, help, 
and elaborate where the young instruc- 
tor is inadequate. 

In his questionnaires sent to the mem- 
bers of the faculties, Mr. Allen asks 
among other things: 


“1. How often has your classroom 
been observed since October, 1913,—in- 
cluding laboratory work, seminary, etc., 
by regents? 

“2. Who, not mentioned above (chair- 
man of your department, other members 
of your departmient, representatives of 
the state’'Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, representatives of the Board of 
Visitors, regents), exercises supervisory 
authority over your work? 

“3. State under what circumstances, 
by whom, when and with what results, 
the efficiency of your classroom or sem- 
inary teaching has been ascertained 
other than by observation of classroom 
work, 

“4. State briefly the purposes and gen- 
eral results of personal interviews re- 
garding your courses which you have 
had this university year, with president, 
with dean (upon his initiative, upon 
your initiative, accidental), instructor in 
charge, chairman of your department.” 


Later: Mr. Allen makes the general 
criticism : 

“That the president, directors, deans, 
departmental chairmen, supervisors of 


courses were not expected to visit 
classes.” 
To Mr. Allen’s mind the interaction 


of instructors’ and students’ minds in a 
university, takes place through a peda- 
gogical art, which can be learned from 
one who is skilled in the technique of 


. teaching, and a supervisor can deter- 


mine whether the instructor has ac- 
quired this art and is exercising it prop- 
erly. 

The university men at Madison on the 
other hand are confident that Mr. Allen 
has got hold of the smallest part of the 
problem of teaching in the university. 
They are quite willing to admit that 
there is much inadequate teaching, and 
they are confident that they are as 
familiar with the situation as a class to 
class supervision could make them. 
They have their own methods of super- 
vision which they insist accomplish 
more than classroom supervision could. 
They consider that the question of suc- 
cessful teaching in the university is 
vastly greater than that which Mr. Allen 
has presented. 

Dean Birge of the university, in one 
of his many comments upon the differ- 
ent sections of the survey, lists a num- 
ber of the problems that appeal to him 
and his colleagues as of fundamental im- 
portance in university teaching: the in- 
terrelationship of elementary and gradu- 
ate courses, of professional and under- 
graduate courses, the departmental 
scheme of instruction, the succession and 
interrelation of the courses offered, the 
intellectual lines along which students 
are moved within the departments, the 
skill and intelligence with which a de- 
partment’s work is adapted to aid that 
of other departments, the adjustments of 
teaching between related departments. 
These are all questions of the material 
of teaching not of its external clothing. 
They have to do with the subject matter 
that can be brought to the student and 
the form that the material can take in 
the student’s mind. 


Undergraduate Teaching 


There has been during the last few 
years, within our colleges and especially 
our universities, a very distinct advance 
in the teaching of undergraduates. Part 
of this advance has been due to the 
formal phase of teaching, the stiffening 
of the system of grading, the raising of 
the standard of- formal excellence in 
scholarship as a prerequisite for gradua- 
tion, and the improvement in the tech- 
nique of teaching. If Mr. Allen had 
got inside the university life at Madi- 
son or at any other large university, and 
if he had lived with the instructors and 
students he would have seen that there 
was a very real supervision that does 
not appear in formal records as well as 
that which does, and that that whicli is 
not formal is much more effective than 
that which is. But what would have 
especially struck him, if he had had eyes 
to see it, would have been that the im- 
provement in teaching has been depend- 
ent upon the development of new mate- 
rial, 

It is because the university is grap- 
pling with the problem of what it had 
to teach in ethics, .in economics, in all 
the social sciences, as well as in the 
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physical and biological sciences, that a 
marked advance in undergraduate teach- 


ing has taken place within the last ten 
years. 


courses leading up to the bachelor’s de- 


gree is at all competent to pass judg-— 
ment upon the efficiency of the teaching 7 | 
of these subjects nor of the supervision © 


which follows inevitably from the self- 


teaching. 
Text Books and Ideas 
What has profoundly stirred the «| 
teaching consciences of the university 
has been the burden of the material 
which they had to get across to the 
students. It is this responsibility that | 


leads to new methods that flow, not from 


the experience of veteran pedagogues, | 


but from the relation of the subject- 


matter to the interest of the student, to | 
new compilations of source books and | 


pertinent reading matter, together with 
the methods of instruction which these 


have made possible, and especially to the || 


great diversity of methods which char- 
acterize the teaching of different in- 
structors. 

A man who has something that' is his 
own to say can say it best in his own 
manner, and the defects of that man- 
ner may be quite negligible. The man 
whose business it is to carry across 
from the depots of other peoples’ heads 
and other peoples’ books ideas which 
have not become problems of his own 
thinking, can-be trained in all the de- 
tails of pedagogical mannerisms, and his 
success or failure will be evident to any 
supervisor who comes into his classes 
and inspects his delivery of the goods. 

It is characteristic of a certain ob- 
tuseness in Mr. Allen, that he has never 
undertaken to account for the resent- 
ment which classroom supervision al- 
ways arouses in the university instruc- 
tor, or to consider the relation of this 
resentment to university instruction. He 
evidently considers the repeated uni- 
versity comment upon his report, that 
such supervision would lead to the with- 
drawal of the strong men and excellent 
teachers, as a futile defence put up by 
indolent .instructors who wish to avoid 
being called to time for their inadequate 
work. If)Mr. Allen had analysed the 
frame of mind of the supervised and the 
supervisor, he ‘-3uid have recognized 
that no one can accept such supervision 
as a legitimate estimate of any work 
without loss of self-respect, unless the 
adequacy of the work and the compe- 
tency of the teacher are so external and 
formal, that the judgment upon them by 
the supervisor has nothing to do with 
the supervisor’s personality. Personali- 
ty has nothing to do with the criticisms 
of a bank examiner or of an auditor, 
ot with a coroner’s inquest But the 
moment the manner of doing a thing is 
an expression of one’s self rather than 
a universally accepted method, he can 
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accept the judgment of some one else 
upon his manner of doing it only by de- 
ferring to his critics’ judgment at the 
expense of his own, and he becomes in 
the: nature of the case obsequious. 


Personality in Teaching 


Brought face to face with such a 


supervision he will reply: 


“I insist on being judged by the re- 
sults of my work,—they must conform 
to an objective standard, but I cannot 
be myself in my teaching and at the 
same time consider whether the manner 
of my presentation will be agreeable to 
the attitudes and ideas of the man who 


tested from the outside by question- 
naires, nor by the haphazard methods 
used in this survey. 


Mr. Allen secured a number of nor- 
mal school teachers, of high school in- 
structors and some supervisors from 
state departments of education, and sent 
them into various classes. Some classes 
were visited many times; some a few 
times; some only once. These inspectors 
reported to Mr. Allen their impressions 
of the teaching they had observed, and 
upon these reports, he based a series of 
comments such as 


“Rambling unorganized lectures” ; 


Under the above captions and others 
like them follow illustrations and con- 
trasts. Such desultory coniment could 
have value only with reference to some 
utterly routine process, in which any de- 
parture from the ordinary course leaps 
into the eye, and in which anything that 
attracts attention must be out of the 
normal. It would be unfair to the sur- 
vey to assume that Mr. Allen’s estimate 
of the importance and nature of univer- 
sity teaching is revealed by the paltry 
character of this inquisition. But the 
conclusion may fairly be drawn that in 
Mr. Allen’s opinion university teaching 


UNIVERSITY AND CITIZEN 


QUOTED FROM THE ALLEN REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


“It is more difficult to make a 
complete list of types of service 
which the university stands ready to 
offer to Wisconsin than it would be 
to list kinds of services which it is 
unable to give. 


“Tf a physician with a country prac- 
tice and without laboratory facilities 
wants to know whether a suspected 
case is actually typhoid, diphtheria, 
or tuberculosis, he may learn within 
a day if he will send a sample of 
blood or sputum, etc., to the state 
laboratory, which he thinks of as the 
university because it is provided for 
in the university budget. 

“Tf a country teacher wishes help 
in organizing a parents-teachers asso- 
ciation, or a social center, she has 
to be told by the state Department of 
Public Instruction that the university 
has a bureau for giving just that 
kind of help. 


“Tf a farmer’s wife, a plumber, a 
lawyer, a school teacher, or a boy 
who hopes sometime to be able to 
go to college, wants to study a voca- 
tional subject, or literature, or a for- 
eign language, or mathematics, the 
University Extension Division stands 
ready and eager to help. 


“Tf a club wants a series of lectures 
by one man or several men, or a 


survey plus three days of meetings 
to consider next steps that should 
be taken in the interest of its com- 
munity’s health, or school work or 


supervises me; especially, I cannot make 
my retention of my place in the institu- 
tion. dependent upon deference to his 
personality.” 


In exact proportion to the identifica- 
tion of the material taught with the per- 
sonality of the instructor will class- 
room supervision of university instruc- 
tion be not only out of place but disas- 
trous. There is, of course, no auto- 
matic guarantee that the self-criticism 
of a university or its own methods of 
supervision are entirely adequate, but 
the only way this can be ascertained, is 
by following out these methods, living 
with them and letting them demonstrate 
their own inadequacy. They cannot be 


government, the university offers to 
conduct a ‘community institute,’ 


“Tf an organized Chatauqua, or a 
heretofore unorganized group, inter- 
ested in educational entertainments, 
want meetings for a day or three 
days, or a week, the university has 
arranged to furnish organizers, in- 
structors, and entertainers. 


“Tf a farmer wants tobacco seed 
or seed corn tested, along with the 
particular soil in which it is pro- 
posed to grow tobacco and corn, he 
may call upon the university; if he 
can spare the time to take a special 
course (varying in length from one 
week to fourteen weeks) he may 
study butter-making and _  cheese- 
making and other practical subjects 
at Madison in the atmosphere of the 
university and with aid of its in- 
structors and laboratories. 


“Tf those who fish for sport or 
gain want the lakes freed from in- 
edible fish that eat edible fish, they 
feel free to call upon the university 
to show them how. 


“Tf an individual mayor or league 
of mayors or auditors want to know 
the latest approved practice in Amer- 
ican cities or want copies of laws 
and approved records, the university 
has an outstanding offer to help. 


“Tf a school principal of a strug- 
gling school wants to know how 
near it has approached the univer- 
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sity’'s standards for accrediting and 
for ranking among those schools 
which have passed the minimum re- 
quirement necessary to state-wide 
recognition, the university will send 
inspectors. 


“Tf a legislator wants to know the 
world’s experience in taxation or in. 
dealing with public utilities, he feels 
free to call upon the university pro- 
fessors not only for interviews but 
for investigation that may take 
months, 


“Tf the governor or any other state 
officer wants help in having facts 
compiled and analyzed and interpret- 
ed, he feels free to ask the university 
to help. 


“Moreover, those who have not felt 
the need for special help from the 
university find themselves reading 
in metropolitan, semi-urban, and in 
veritably hundreds of rural newspa- 
pers helpful statements on health, do- 
mestic economy, farming, self-im- 
provement, and ‘productiye use of 
leisure.’ 


“So general is the feeling, especial- 
ly among farmers, that the university 
exists not only for the state but for 
individuals within the state, that in- 
dignation is felt either when the uni- 
versity fails to act promptly upon an 
individual’s request, or when it con- 
fesses its lack of equipment for an- 
swering a particular question or 
making a particular test.” 


“Failure to make technical terms 
clear” ; 

“Failure to support debatable state- 
ments” ; 

“Failure to adapt subject-matter to 


purpose of course” ; 
“Failure to invite 
students” ; 
“Failure of the instructor to dispense 
with repeating answers by students”; 


response from 


“Failure to address questions to 
others than the particular student called 
upon”; 


“Failure of instructor conducting a 
question-answer type of recitation to 
know students by name after five 
weeks”; 

“Failure to use class time fully and 


profitably.” 


is so formal a proceeding that any edu- 
cated person, especially if he has experi- 
ence in high school method:, can in a 
few class visits pass comp.'s:.t judg- 
ment upon the teaching of a tux. versity 
instructor. 


The Graduate School 


Mr. Allen’s study of the graduate 
school of the university reflects clearly 
the inadequacy of his whole study, 
through its predominant use of rec- 
ords, intensively studied during a short 
period. For Mr. Allen’s mind all records 
are there for the display of university 
conditions to an inquiring public or an 
inquisitive investigator, and it was an as- 
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sumption of his, which the university au- 
thorities were not able to shake, that the 
university’s case rested necessarily on 
its records. For the university the rec- 
ords are not in any great part for pres- 
entation of its life and doings to the pub- 
lic or anybody else, but are for the uses 
of the university in the mechanical pro- 
cesses of education. Hence where rec- 
ords are not needed they do not exist. 
Mr. Allen complains on many occasions 
that there is no record that this or that 
has taken place. More serious still is 
the inability or unwillingness of Mr. Al- 
len to familiarize himself sufficiently. 
with the uses to which the records are 
put to pass adequate judgment on them. 


Wisconsin’s Standing 

One of the striking errors into which 
this dependence upon an external rec- 
ord has led this survey is in a compari- 
son of the standing of the University 
of Wisconsin with those of a number 
of other leading universities on the 
basis of the number of courses offered 
in different departments in graduate 
work. Mr. Allen does not always un- 
derstand the field that is covered by the 
heading of a department, and he is so 
little conversant with the actual gradu- 
ate work in our universities as to sup- 
pose that the mere number of courses 
listed is an adequate criterion of the 
relative standing of the departments in 
the respective institutions. He speaks 
of graduate students being forced by 
lack of graduate courses to take under- 
graduate work because he finds them 
registered for undergraduate courses, 
being unwilling to recognize, that many 
graduate students, because of the inade- 
quacy of their preparation in certain 
lines of work, complete that preparation 
while they are carrying on graduate 
work in the fields in which they are 
prepared that graduate courses open to 
undergraduates provide satisfactory 
work for a considerable part of the 
graduate students, especially in the 
minor departments of the candidates for 
the doctor’s degree, that the danger of 
deceiving and disappointing graduate 
students who come to the university af- 
ter studying the announcements is negli- 
gible. The problems of the post gradu- 
ate student who is not a research man, 
of the master’s degree and of the gradu- 
ate work that leads up to-it are real 
problems with which the University of 
Wisconsin with other universities is 
occupied, but they cannot be solved by 
the hurried external procedure of Mr. 
Allen’s survey. 

I need to refer again to the criticism 
offered by Mr. Allen upon the eight 
theses only to call attention to its oc- 
cupation with externals. Thus, Mr. Al- 
len had one of his assistants make up a 
bibliography upon the subject of one of 
the theses at the Madison Public Li- 
brary. This enterprising person in an 
hour’s time made up 


“a supplementary list not referred to by 


‘this thesis and exceeding in number the 


books and articles in scientific journals 
mentioned in the thesis.” 

It seemingly had not occurred to Mr. 
Allen that pertinence and not the num- 
ber of references is the criterion of a 
bibiliography and that the comment he 
has.made is meaningless. Noting that 
one thesis has translations of documents 
in the Romance languages of the 
medieval period, the survey’s comment 
is that any competent undergraduate in 
the Romance department could have 
done this work, while an eminent au- 
thority to whom the thesis was referred 
asserts that 
“if you leave out the specialists at your 
university and those who have studied 
profoundly the Romance languages, 
there is not a single citizen in your state 
who is qualified to criticize the slightest 
thing in this thesis, unless it be the 
punctuation.” 


Mr. Allen’s whole treatment of the 
graduate school is an exemplification of 
the little that can be learned of gradu- 
ate work in a university by a short in- 
tensive study of its records. 

Upon the closely related subject of 
research the survey’s findings are most- 
ly given in three sections, one of which 
deals with the question of the effect of 
research upon teaching efficiency, while 
the others attempt to determine the cost 
of research. The findings in the first 
are the results of an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire sent out to a large list of per- 
sons of varying interests and positions. 
Nothing but confusion is the result of 
reading the attempted tabulation by Mr. 
Allen of the replies. The absence of 
context, and of knowledge of the indi- 
viduals who make the specific replies, 
deprives the findings of any value. In 
the nature of the case no study of this 
question could be of value unless it were 
pursued at length from the inside and 
in a number of universities. 

A questionnaire addressed to the mem- 
bers of the university faculty asked, 
among other things, What is the best 
proportion of instruction to research? 
Answers vary greatly, as one would ex- 
pect. The only conclusion of interest 
from these answers that I have been 
able to draw is that the matter is very 
largely one of the personal equation. 
Professor Ely, commenting for the uni- 
versity upon this section, finds that the 
older men lay more importance upon 
research than the younger men in the 
faculty, and ascribes this difference to 
their greater experience. 

Mr. Allen undertook in this connection 
one study which might have been of con- 
siderable interest if it could have been 
so carried out as to reach figures upon 
which Mr. Allen and the members of the 
faculty could agree. I refer to the 
“typical week” of the members of the 
university faculty, with the time given to 
classroom; preparation for courses, semi- 
nary, laboratory; conferences; supervi- 
sion; and work as student adviser. The 


results were used in the estimate of the > 
Working with Mr, 4 


cost of research. 


Allen’s figures, though not. accepting 


them, Professor Slichter of the uni-— 
versity reaches the conclusion that the — 
average time spent by a professor in” 
the College of Letters and Science upon 
student instruction is from thirty to? 
thirty-five hours a week plus. Mr. Allen » 


leaves the impression that classroom “' 


instruction consumes on the average 


eight hours a week. This furnishes an 


excellent illustration of the respective 


attitudes of Mr. Allen and the university 
faculty in the entire undertaking of the 
survey, and it furnishes the ultimate 
criticism upon the entire undertaking. 


Section by section the university com- © 
ments reject the data which Mr. Allen © 


presents, with minor exceptions, and im- 


pugn the fairness with which Mr. Allen — 
It is unnecessary to | 
discuss the question whether the faculty — 
of the University of Wisconsin deliber- | 


deals with them. 


ately undertook to discredit the investi- 


gation which the State Board of Public | 


Affairs secured Mr. Allen to carry out. 
Mr. Allen did not succeed, nor is there 
sufficient evidence to lead the reader 


to believe that he really sought to suc- — 


ceed, in getting a basis of mutually ac- — | 


cepted facts for his studies. The uni- 
versity comments on the face of them 
invalidate the survey presentations as 


they stand, and neither the Board of —| 


Public Affairs nor the regents can set- 


tle the question of fact between the sur- | 


vey and the “comments,” and therefore 
could not make the survey’s findings a 
legitimate foundation for any action in 
the premises or in the conclusion, 

It is fair to assume, however, that 
the faculties who have been so wrought 
up over these findings have been stimu- 
lated to a great measure of self-criticism 
which may bear fruit in the future. 
For the university world the survey re- 
mains only an example of how not to 
survey a university. An investigation 
is not undertaken to show the good or 
bad faith of one side or the other in a 
controversy. It is not or should not be 
undertaken “to get the goods on any- 
body.” It should be undertaken to get 
the facts that may be of service in de- 
termining future conduct. Any investi- 
gation which cannot and does not as- 
sure itself and the public of the trust- 
worthiness of the data upon which it 
proceeds is either incompetent or is not 
acting in good faith toward those for 
whom the investigation is being con- 
ducted. 


Per Capita Costs 


In the discussion of the per capita 
cost of instruction and the per capita 
cost of research again the survey fails 
to reach an agreed basis for the calcu- 
lation of expense. The administration 
turned over to the survey its estimates 
and statements of expense, with the 
grounds for its items. With these 
formulations Mr. Allen is dissatisfied. 
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The statement of the university is per- 
fectly definite, and as the problem is 
here one of rational accounting, with a 
difference of opinion in regard to cer- 
tain items, as all the material is there 
and there can be no question of sup- 
pression by the university, the attitude 
assumed by Mr. Allen of uncovering a 
conspiracy to deceive the people of Wis- 
consin, is not only uncalled for but re- 
flects an animus which vitiates the en- 
tire report. 


The Taxpayer’s Interest 


The university presented a statement 
of the expense to the taxpayer of the 
education per capita, per annum. Mr. 
Allen accuses the university of trying 
to deceive the taxpayer as to the whole 


expense of the education of the indi- 


vidual, because the expenditures that 
do not come from taxation but from 
other sources have not been included. 
These items were all listed by Professor 
Skinner in his statements for the legis- 
lators and in reply to the charges of Mr. 
Allen. No one has questioned the state- 
ment that they do not come from the 
tax-payer but do come from _ other 
sources. The legislators had all these 
items before them, and accepted the per 
capita expense of university instruction 
to the state as presented by Mr. Skinner, 
when they increased the dues of the non- 
resident students to almost exactly this 
amount. Mr. Allen includes in the 
yearly expense the cost of permanent 
improvements. The university main- 
tains that these should be represented in 
the yearly cost to the state of educa- 
tion by the cost of depreciation and up- 
keep. : 

Mr. Allen reaches a figure of the per 
capita cost of $458.71. The university 


objects to the division of the cost of 


research by the whole number of stu- 
dents, and its addition to the cost of in- 
struction, and presents as its figure for 
the true per capita cost of instruction 
$211.65 which sinks to $149.05 when the 
amount is subtracted which does not 
come from state taxation. With the 


exception of cost of research and the 


account against which it should be 
charged, it is a question of a clear state- 
ment of what the items are and what 
they mean. If there remained a differ- 
ence of opinion as to interpretation, the 
investigation should have stated fairly 
the university’s position as well as his 
own. Mr. Allen preferred a contentious 
statement with suppression of data from 
the other side and a host of innuendos. 

Mr. Allen reaches a cost of research 
in the university of over $600,000 in 
two different ways, one by recasting 
the university statements by the same 
method as that just described. The 
other method is the use of the figures 
he took from the professors’ state- 
ment of the typical week. Mr. Slichter 
having presented the university’s posi- 
tion, that even on his own system Mr. 
Allen should have reached the figure 


of from thirty to thirty-five hours a 
weck instead of a little over eight hours 
as the amount of time the average uni- 
versity instructor gives to instruction, 
it is evident that the proportion of time 
given to research in comparison with 
that given to other university duties 
will vary according as one uses the 
totals reached by Mr. Allen and those 
used by Mr. Slichter. 

Mr. Allen added together the hours in 
the classroom and those which the in- 
structors reported as given to research, 
omitting the hours given to preparation 
for the classroom. It is clear that the 
proportion of time given to research on 
this basis will be grossly exaggerated, 
and the expense figured on this per- 
centage will be equally exaggerated. By 
this computation Mr. Allen reaches the 
same result of a cost of research exceed- 
ing $600,000. 

At a time when a reactionary cam- 
paign, directed in good part against the 
supposed extravagance of the university, 
had placed an administration and a legis- 
lature in the State House in Madison 
bent on a heavy reduction of state ex- 
penditures, Mr. Allen presents figures 
for the cost of instruction and for the 
cost of research which in each case is 
more than double that reached by the 
university. Instead of presenting cor- 
rectly the meaning of the university’s 
figures and discussing them fairly, Mr. 
Allen at some points not only made mis- 
statements and at others was guilty of 
suppressions but left a trail of innuendo 
over his statements that gives his report 
the character of a partisan document 
rather than a scientific investigation. 


University Self-knowledge 


With Mr. Allen’s dependence upon 
records and insistence that everything 
that takes place within a university 
should appear there, it is natural that 
he should undertake to show that neither 
the faculties of the university nor the 
Board of Regents have been able to 
carry on adequate investigations of their 
own affairs, because of the lack of 
proper recording and investigating ma- 
chinery. This supposed failure of uni- 
versity machinery has a peculiar fas- 
cination to Mr. Allen, because of a 
“division of reference and research” 
which plays a large part in Mr. Allen’s 
plan for reorganization of the university. 
It is not possible to go into the details 
of his study of these faculty and regent 
investigations, all of which in his judg- 
ment are defective and inconsequent, be- 
yond pointing out that the survey here 
as elsewhere has been unable to pre- 
sent stich unquestioned data, that the 
use and discussion of it might be con- 
fined to its interpretations and recom- 
mendations. It is, however, of interest 
to note that Mr. Allen was so helpless 
in the use of his own methods, that he 
hit upon what was probably the most 
thoroughly and competently discussed 
and investigated question before the 


university faculty during the year, the 
rule against intercollegiate boat-races. 
This had been up before various meet- 
ings of the faculty, and had been thor- 
oughly investigated by the medical de- 
partment, whose committee had reported 
exhaustively upon it. At the faculty 
meeting at which the final action was 
taken and at which Mr. Allen was pres- 
ent, there was no discussion, as the 
matter had been talked out. Mr. Allen 
scores them severely for taking impor- 
tant action without discussion, and even 
undertakes to tear to pieces the expert 
report of the medical committee. 


Organization 


All of the survey recommendations 
have a natural reference to the form 
of university organization which it 
would put in the place of the present 
administrative machinery. This reor- 
ganized system of administration is to 
have as its central figure a business man- 
ager, with a division of reference and 
research responsible to him alone. The 
responsibility for the form the budget 
of the university is to take, when pre- 
sented to the regents, is to be his. The 
president of the university is to hold 
office for seven years only, and will not 
be eligible for re-election. The term of 
the deans is to be five years without re- 
election. Mr. Allen prefers to have the 
deans called directors and co-ordinators, 
to have them directly nominated by the 
president as his deputies, and in the same 
spirit he would abolish the terms 
“schools” and “colleges,” and substitute 
courses. Faculty legislation that is to 
go up to the regents should take place 
through a small body of fourteen elected 
from the whole body of instructors. 

This more compactly organized body 
of instructors would then be personally 
supervised and resupervised in both their 
instruction and research by the presi- 
dent and his deputies, the substitutes for 
the present deans. But this supervision 
is to be still further supervised by the 
division of reference and _ research. 
However, the principal function of this 
bureau. is to be that “of applying to uni- 
versity problems the principles of scien- 
tific research and efficient distribution 
of knowledge.” Thus the business man- 
ager through this bureau, which reports 
only through him and is responsible 
only to him, would meet all the educa- 
tional problems. The Board of Regents 
is to be reduced to five, each to belong 
to a different profession. 

It is not necessary to comment at 
length upon such a plan of organization, 
or to go into its details. For Mr. Allen 
the state university is a great bureau 
with certain functions of education and 
research, that must be very minutely 
organized and supervised because its 
functions are so varied and at times diffi- 
cult to define, and because its function- 
aries are apt to take advantage of this 
uncertainty of definition and supervision. 
The difficulties of the complex under- 
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taking of a state university, however, 
will be met in Mr. Allen’s chef d’oeuvre, 
the division of reference and research, 
where probably every step in every re- 
search, every class and room with the 
numbers and the cubic contents, the 
money value calculated on different 
bases of every hour of every instructor’s 
time et cetera, and et cetera, will be 
found in the form of card catalogues 
and loose-leaf devices, ready to be used 
in the instant solution of any problem 
of so-called education or so-called re- 
search that may arise. 


Present Status of Survey 


The Allen survey has become a negli- 
gible factor in the Wisconsin situation, 
largely because it has no basis of facts 
that are or must be conceded by all, 
upon which it can stand. The state 
Board of Public Affairs which was the 
body responsible for the survey and to 
which it reported, has dissociated its 
recommendations from those of the re- 
port and ignored it as far as it could. 
That board so far as its personnel is 
concerned, went out of existence with 
the McGovern state administration. 
The present Philipp administration, al- 
though it came in upon a campaign di- 
rected against university extravagance, 
has assumed no responsibility for the 
report, although Mr. Allen became the 
personal employe of Governor Philipp 
after the survey report was in, and 
aided the administration: by supporting 
before the legislature the only piece of 
legislation which might seriously cripple 
the efficiency of the university during 
the next biennium. The report is lack- 
ing in scientific value as it stands, and 
fails even to hit the state sentiment 
which has been assailing the university. 

There is no evidence that Wisconsin 
wants its university done over after Mr. 
Allen’s bureaucratic plans. As the 
events have proved, Wisconsin is quite 
devoted to her university as she con- 
ceives it. The state was out of patience 
with it when she regarded it as ex- 
travagant, and was troubled over the 
rumors that strange and noxious doc- 
trines were taught there, and that the 
university was getting improperly into 
politics. But there was evinced in the 
legislature no hostility to the present 
form of organization of the university, 
nor in the grist of bills brought before 
the legislature, which bore upon the 
university, was there any indication that 
in the state there was any feeling that 
the university work was inefficient or 
that the university needed more or 
severer supervision. Thus, while the 
survey could not be used for scientific 
purposes, its criticisms and recommen- 
dations are quite foreign to the simple 
homely abuse which the Wisconsin 
farmer sees fit to pour out on his own 
institution, when he thinks the institu- 
tion is drawing too heavily upon his 
pocketbook. The Allen survey could not 
even be used as a partisan document. 


University and Legislature 


There are certain measures relating 
to the university which appear with an 
almost biennial regularity at Madison, 
Such are those which would deprive the 
students of voting age from the right 
to vote at Madison; those that refer to 
the rate of payment of university jani- 
tors and watchmen; a measure to for- 
bid the medical department of the 
university from rendering any medical 
service to students or others, or restrict- 
ing such service to first aid. It is 
natural that efforts should be made peri- 
odically to deprive the graduates of the 
law school of the university of the right 
to practice without passing a bar ex- 
amination; that efforts should be made 
to change the system by which students 
enter the university from the high 
schools of the state; that some member 
should undertake to provide penal 
remedies for the students’ habit of haz- 
ing—which is dying of old age in all the 
universities of the country. There are 
the eccentric measures represented at 
the recent session by a proposal to de- 
prive university instructors of their sal- 
aries if they smoked cigarettes. Meas- 
ures bearing on the very active part 
which the agricultural college of the 
university takes in the agricultural life 
of the state are quite normal and neces- 
sary. There were a few measures, com- 
ing from the floor of the house or senate, 
called out by the attacks directed against 
the university during the previous politi- 
cal campaign. One forbade any employe 
of a state department or institution to 
attempt to influence any member of the 
legislature or to appear before the com- 
mittees of the legislature in regard to 
any proposed financial legislation. This 
was lost, and the following joint reso- 
lution was passed: 

“That it is the sense of the legislature 
that members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, when called upon 
by any member of the legislature or any 
committee thereof for the purpose of 
giving special information upon any 
subject under consideration, shall feel 
free at any time to respond to such re- 
quest.” 

A measure to remove the president 
of the university from the Board of 
Regents appeared, and another abolish- 
ing the Board of Regents and placing 
all their power in the hands of the 
superintendent of public education. The 
question of the modern language. re- 
quirement for the bachelor’s degree, of 
which much was made in the Allen sur- 
vey, appeared in a measure requiring 
the university to establish a course lead- 
ing to that degree with no modern lan- 
guage requirement. The attack by Mr. 
Allen upon the university’s high school 
was reflected in a measure which would 
abolish it. A measure was introduced 
which would have cut heavily into the 
income which the university receives 
from the mill tax. _ All these measures 
were lost somewhere between their pre- 


sentation and final signature by the gov- :f 


ernor. 
Three important measures were passed 


which seriously affect the university: yf 


one raises the tuition of non-resident 
students; one creates a new governing 
board above the Board of Regents; the }} 
third is the financial measure making 
the appropriations for the coming two” 
years. 


University ‘‘Aliens”’ 


The non-resident student at the Uni- | 


versity of Wisconsin now pays in tui- 
tion and fees $124 a year, a hundred 
dollars more than the student who is a 
resident of the state. At the University 
of Illinois the non-resident student pays 


the same amount as the resident student. "]} 


At the University of Iowa the same is” 
true. 


At the University of Minnesota } 


the non-resident student pays $20 more } 


than the resident student, with the ex- | 
the agricultural © 
At the University of Michigan | 


ception of those in 
course. 
the non-resident student pays $10 more © 


than the resident student with the ex- || 


ception of those in the department of 


dentistry where the charge is higher. 


The tuition of all students in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is $120, $4 less than 
the non-resident student pays. at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

This high charge for tuition, as com- 
pared with the practice of other state 
institutions, places the expense for the 


non-resident student of attending the q 


University of Wisconsin on a level with | 


more expensive institutions on private 
endowments, There were 1,551 non- 


resident students at Madison during the 7} 


last year, or 30 per cent of the entire en- 
rolment. During the last ten years the 
non-resident students have paid the state 
nearly a half a million dollars; the 
amount has risen from $13,000 ten years 
ago to more than $145,000 at present. 
Assuming that the non-resident student 
has proved to be an expense to the state, 
which has not been proved, the equity 
and wisdom of further raising his cost 
of instruction is more than questionable. 


The comity of states must recognize that 4 


other state institutions bear the expense 
of training many residents of Wisconsin. 
and do this now with a much lower 


) 
added charge than that made at Madi- © 


son for the non-resident. The advant- 
age to the students of gathering men 
and women from many communities and 
parts of the country is beyond question 
The disadvantage of selecting the non- 
resident students from those who come 
from richer homes is evident. The pro- 
vincialism which penalizes the stranger 
within the gates who hungers and thirsts 
after wisdom is not an engaging trait. 
However, a measure was introduced 
which raised the tuition of the non-resi- 
dent $50 above that already charged, 
making his expense for instruction at 
the university $174 a year. This was 
amended before the bill was finally 
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passed so that the addition is $24 only, 
making his whole charge $148 a year, 
but forbidding his becoming a resident 
student, if he has begun his attendance 
as a non-resident, during the period of 
four years, and allowing the regents to 
dispense with the non-resident charges 
in the case of 5 per cent of the non-resi- 
dent students. This measure coes not 
go into effect till the fall of 1916. It is 
hoped at the university that this action 
will be modified during the legislative 
session of 1917. 


Governmental Control 


Governor Philipp’s project for a gov- 
erning board for the educational insti- 
tutions of the state was presented by 
Representative Van Gorden in _ the 
house. It abolished the Boards of Re- 
gents of the university and of the normal 
schools, and the Mining Trade School 
Board, and created a central board con- 
sisting of thirteen members. Two of 
these weie the state superintendent of 
education and the president of the uni- 
versity ex officio; of the eleven others 
three were to be presidents of normal 
schools, two county superintendents, and 
three persons having a general under- 
standing of educational matters, at least 
two of whom were to be women, and 
finally but by no means least three mem- 
bers of the board were to be competent 
business men who should devote all their 
time to the duties of the office and were 
to receive compensation at the rate of 
$4,000 per annum. 

This central board of education was 
given all the powers of all the boards 
above abolished, but the three members 
who were to give all their time to the 
work of the board, and who were to re- 
ceive compensation for their services, 
were to have the right to act upon all 
business and financial matters. There 
were thus many imposing sheaths wrap- 
ped around the real kernel of this board, 
but there is no doubt as to the kernel, 
nor that these three business men would 
be the de facto governing body, and 
that the members who represent these 
sheaths could be termed in Mr. Veblen’s 
phraseology “honorific waste.” In this 
administration measure can be recog- 
nized the reactionary movement which 
wished to bring the university under the 
control of those interests which had 
been affected by the progressive legis- 
lation, for which the university had been 
given an undue responsibility. The 
principal argument presented for this 
measure was that it would correlate the 
appropriations of the state for educa- 
tional institutions, and the argument has 
considerable weight if it is addressed to 
a measure which seeks simply to remedy 
this lack of correlation. 

The greatest need, however, is that 
the state should be more liberal in its 
expenditure for primary education, 
especially in the rural districts and that 
the state should estimate and apportion 


its expenditures for education with a 
view to the needs of the rural school- 
house and the still further training of 
the children who leave it too early. The 
state has made a very important step 
in this direction in its continuation 
schools, somewhat extravagantly called 
vocational training schools, but much 
more remains, to be done, as is true in 
every rural community in the whole 
country for that matter. A careful con- 
sideration of all the educational inter- 
ests of the state was not what prompted 
the governor’s bill. 

Besides various suggested amend- 
ments, a substitute amendment appeared 
in the senate, which created a board of 
estimate and apportionment, somewhat 
after the fashion of the board of similar 
title in New York city, to consist of 
the governor, the secretary of state, the 
superintendent of education and two 
members, one to be selected by the Board 
of Regents of the university and one 
by the Board of Regents of the normal 
schools. This board was to report to 
the legislature all estimates of needs 
of the different educational institutions 
affected. It would be the sole channel 
through which estimates of expenses 
and needs of these institutions could 
reach the legislature, but the appropria- 
tions of the legislature were to be made 
to the governing boards of the differ- 
ent institutions, which were not under 
this measure to be abolished. This 
measure would have met then the sup- 
posed need of correlation between the 
needs and appropriations of the different 
educational institutions of the state, but 
would have left the government with the 
boards as at present existing and for the 
public schools with the state. superin- 
tendent. 

This measure was then amended so 
as to give this board complete control 
over the finances of the university, the 
normal schools, the Stout Institute and 
the Mining Trade School, and also over 
the construction of buildings and the 
purchase of land. Furthermore, amend- 
ments to financial acts made their ap- 
propriations run to this central board 
of education and not to the governing 
boards of the institutions in question. 


The Central Board 


The measure in this form passed 
and is now the law of the state. It was 
not an administration measure. The 
governor cannot control this board, for 
the present secretary of state is not an 
administration man but belongs to the 
progressive group. The representatives 
of the Board of Regents both of the uni- 
versity and of the normal schools will 
unquestionably pull together and with 
this member of the central board will 
control it. Furthermore, a glance at the 
composition of the board shows that its 
members cannot govern the institutions 
whose finances it controls. They are 
all busy men, and the intricate affairs 
of these complicated educational institu- 
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tions will have to be left to the bodies 
which at present govern them. 

This central body could not by any 
possibility make up the budgets of these 
educational institutions. If the majority 
of the central board were hostile to the 
administration of the university or the 
normal schools, and felt that they 
could politically afford to, they could, 
of course, cripple these institutions, 
but it could not undertake to recon- 
struct the administration of the insti- 
tutions. As the majority of this board 
in any case will not be hostile to the 
institutions as at present constituted 
and as they cannot possibly undertake 
to govern them, things will remain as 
they were so far as this central board 
is concerned. It may help to correlate 
the appropriations of these different in- 
stitutions. It will probably accomplish 
nothing more than is accomplished at 
present. The administration measure 
which seemed to have been directed 
against the present administration of the 
university, and to have been calculated 
to bring the control of the university 
with other educational institutions under 
business interests, was definitely lost, 
and what the administration got was 
something that it could not use. It is 
assumed that the next session of the 
legislature will have to reconstruct this 
legislation also. 


The Budget 


The university realized that the legis- 
lature came with a mandate from the 
people for economy, and they were quite 
prepared to accept this policy for the 
coming biennium. President Van Hise, 
H. J. Thorkelson, the business manager 
of the university, and others, worked 
with the finance committee of the sen- 
ate with the result that an appropria- 
tion over $765,000 less than the previous 
university estimates was recommended. 
In this cut was found a very consider- 
able reduction in the appropriation for 
University Extension, which had been 
one of the targets for criticism of the 
university's | expenditure. However, 
these reductions would not have crip- 
pled seriously the work of the university 
during the coming two years, and the 
Board of Regents were -prepared to 
make up their budget upon this basis. 
The reductions beyond the cut in the 
appropriation for extension would have 
involved the postponement of buildings 
and other expenditures from the capital 
account mainly. 

This recommendation of the finance 
committee represented presumably the 
attitude of the governor until, but little 
more than two days before the close of 
the session, a substitute amendment 
coming from the administration leaders 
was offered in the senate cutting the 
appropriations for the university still 
further by nearly $500,000 for the bien- 
nium, or nearly $250,000 for each year 
of the period; and of this additional cut 
over $300,000, or more than $150,000 


each year, was made in the appropria- 


tion for the operating expenses of the . 


university. President Van Hise was al- 
lowed in all three-quarters of an hour 
to present the university’s plea against 
this serious attack not only upon the 
normal growth of the university but also 
upon the:'means of performance of 
its daily activities. The principal argu- 
ment upon the other side was made 
by Mr. Allen, and the gist of his argu- 
ment (according to reports given me 
by men present) was that in these 
times of retrenchment it was proper 
business policy to stop increases not 
only in expenditures from the cap- 
ital account, 7. e., in buildings and ap- 
paratus, but also all increases in operat- 
ing expenses. Now Mr. Allen himself 
had admitted that the university showed 
a normal increase in numbers each year 
of 10 per cent, and that this must be 
recognized in appropriations. In a 
period of two bienniums this means an 
increase of 40 per cent, for which the 
university must provide in increased 
teaching force and equipment, or else 
seriously depart from the standards of 
efficiency they have maintained. Yet 
this measure would have the university 
keep to the level of its operating ex- 
penses when the last appropriations 
were made. The chief item in the oper- 
ating expenses is that of the salaries of 
the instructing force. A cut of over 
$150,000 a year in operating expenses 
could mean then only one of two things, 
either a number of the professors would 
be dismissed or a horizontal cut of from 
5 to 10 per cent would be made in the 
salaries of all. 


Salaries 


After this hurried consideration of 
what is perhaps the most complex piece 
of business which the Wisconsin legis- 
lature had to undertake, the measure 
was passed with certain minor amend- 
ments. One of these throws a curious 
light on the procedure of this delibera- 
tive body. An amendment appropriated 
$5,250 annually for the salary of the pro- 
fessor of Semitics and Hellenistic Greek. 
The incumbent of this chair had retired. 
The university in its economies did not 
recommend the appointment of a suc- 
cessor. However, there had reached 
the governor petitions both from stu- 
dents and from students’ parents and 
their pastors, that instruction in the 
Bible and its sources be given at the 
university. This instruction was given 
by the incumbent of the above-men- 
tioned chair. An amendment prov:d- 
ing for this professorship was intro- 
duced but not at the request of the uni- 
versity authorities who felt that they 
were in conscience bound to avoid all 
unnecessary expenses. The _ highest 
professorial salary in the university bud- 
get at present is $4,500. In the moment 
of its most exigent economy the legis- 
lature has committed itself to a stand- 


ard of payment of professors which 
should be cheering to the present staff. 

Under normal conditions, and in ac- 
cordance with its traditions the univers- 
ity should spend during each of the two 
coming years more than $30,000 in the 
regular increase of instructors’ salaries. 
It was assumed that the governor had 
committed himself to the preservation 
of this tradition of the state univers- 
ity, but the measure, as it was finally 
passed, contemplated the expenditure only 
of $10,000 each year for this purpose. It 
is hard to believe that the governor him- 
self could have followed the details of 
this eleventh-hour legislation. Further 
evidence that those who were responsible 
for this substitute amendment had not 
thought it through is found in the fact 
that while this substitute for the finance 
committee’s measure made a serious re- 
duction in the appropriations for the 
operation of the university, its authors 
seem to have overlooked that provision 
of the original measure (which was not 
changed by the substitute) by which the 
whole of the university fund income was 
appropriated to the capital account of 
the university in so far as it was ap- 
propriated for no other purposes. The 
result was that while the university 
would be in the position of having to 
discharge a number of professors, or 
else of scaling down salaries which are 
already small, there would be unused 
in the capital account of the institution 
some $200,000 each year of the bien- 
nium. 


Such a result could not be regarded 
in the state and elsewhere as anything 
less than an attempt to cripple the uni- 
versity by reducing the efficiency of its 
instruction, while more than enough 
money to keep the work up to its present 
standard would be lying idle in the uni- 
versity’s treasury. And to make the 
responsibility for such a situation the 
more evident, the actual cut would have 
to be made by the central state board, 
which has been described above, for the 
regents of the university would unques- 
tionably send up to that body the bud- 
get which had been worked out in its 
painstaking co-operation with the finance 
committees of the legislature. It would 
be the central board of which the gov- 
ernor is chairman which would have to 
perform this surgical operation, and it 
would be the administration which would 
have to bear the onus of it. 

The realization of the embarrassment 
which this hurried legislation promised 
for the administration must have fol- 
lowed shortly upon its enactment, for 
in the last hours of the session a cura- 
tive amendment was introduced and 
adopted by both houses. It was offered 
by senator Whitman who had introduced 
the substitute amendment to the finance 
bill. By this amendment 


“There is annually appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary, payable from 
any moneys in the general fund or other 
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available funds not otherwise appro 
priated, as an emergency appropriation,} 
to meet operating expenses of any sta 
institution for which sufficient} 
money has not been appropriated ti 
properly carry on the ordinary regula 
work. . No moneys shall be paid out’ 
under this appropriation except upo 
the certification of the governor, secre+| 
tary of state and state treasurer that, 
such moneys are needed to carry on the.| 
ordinary regular work of the institu, 
tion. ae ¥ 
Thus, by this amendment, it becomes? 
possible for the university, under the | 
certification of the governor, the secré-_ 
tary of state, and the state treasurer, to” 
use the money actually in its treasury 
for the payment of the normal salaries) | 
of its instructorial staff. Since the gov- | 
ernor has again and again stated that. 
the university must not be crippled in | 
its operation, there seems to be no rea- | 
son to assume that the certifications of 
these state officers will be refused, | 
especially as this amendment was intro- | 
duced with the object of avoiding the” 
embarrassing situation. which the earlier ~ 
legislation had entailed. 


At the Year’s End 


wrcrnstonsl 
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Fy 
The university finds itself at the end- 
of this troublous year uninjured, its 
prestige unaffected, its hold upon the 
state unshaken. It has safely turned 
what promised to be a dangerous corner. i 
It had been, however unjustifiably, as-~ 
sociated in the public mind both within 
and without the state with the progres-— 
sive policies of La Follette, and the — 
enemies of La Follette had come into = 
power. Still more serious was the wide- 
spread belief, quite unjustified, that the — 
university was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the amount of the taxes. 
Certain special interests have been hos- 
tile to the present administration of the 
university, and they were supposed to ~ 
be in favor with the new state admin- ~ 
istration. At the same time the uni- — 
versity found itself subjected to a dis- — 
ingenuous survey under the direction of © 
a man whose ideals were those of bu- ~ 
reaucratic business efficiency. Nor were © 
there lacking widely spread charges of — 
Socialistic propaganda, and un-Ameri- 
can teaching. . 
Universities, the seats of culture, the © 
homes of more or less abstruse learning, — 
of detached scientific research, are sup- — 
posed to be ill-adapted to endure the © 
blustering constantly changing climate 
of democratic control. Those resting 
upon private foundations regard thank- — 
fully their independent endowments, and — 
bless the fate that has spared them the . 
necessity of explaining and justifying — 
to an uncomprehending public, the ex- — 
pensive pursuit of useless truth, the 
spiritual uses of culture, and the secular 
harvests of abstract thinking. It has 
been assumed that state universities con- 
tinue to existrand flourish in America, 
because people are ignorant of a large 
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yart of what goes on within them, and 
yecause what they think they know about 
hem is wrong. The experiences of the 
University of Wisconsin give excellent 
naterial for comment upon this widely 
sntertained view. 

It would be difficult to concoct a se- 
verer ordeal by which to test the living 
connection of a university with the com- 
munity that has founded and generously 
supported it. There is no doubt that the 
university has stood the test. The poli- 
tical orators that carried on the attacks 
had very early to assure the public of 
the state that they were as devoted 
friends of the university as could be 
found. They protested that they were 
only attacking what was not native to 
the real university. The state adminis- 
tration that came into power felt obliged 
to write itself down as first among the 
friends of the. university. All this, of 
course, if it were not genuine, could be 
made the cloak with which to cover at- 
tacks which might be all the more seri- 
ous because their effects might escape 
public understanding. 


Confidence of the Public 


The strength of the university’s posi- 
tion was exhibited in the manner with 
which it met the dangers which it faced, 
that of control by business interests, 
of interference with its own control over 
its own scholastic affairs, and of the 
cutting down of its efficiency by unin- 
telligent parsimony. This method was 
that of presenting clearly and patiently 
to the governor and to his representa- 
tives and to the committees of the legis- 
lature the needs, the undertakings, and 
the opportunities of the university. All 
representatives of the university, notably 
President Van Hise, have acted upon 
the supposition that all members of the 
different departments of the government 
of the state were interested in and 
identified with the success of: the uni- 
versity, because it was their own. They 
conceived their function to be that of 
making its needs, its dangers, and its 
opportunities evident. Men familiar 
with the changing political régimes at 
Madison do not regard this legislature 
as in any sense above the average of 
intelligence of Wisconsin legislatures. 
But at bottom the interests of the 
university are sufficiently identified with 
the interests of the average man of the 


state, so that what he needs to give the 
university a fair deal is enlightenment, 
not political pressure. 

I would not be understood as imply- 
ing that there was no playing of politics 
in the legislature’s dealing with the uni- 
versity in this last session. I was told 
that in at least one instance the post- 
offices in the gift of a senator won one 
fight for the university. I do not know 
whether this is true, but I am convinced 
that the strength of the university’s po- 
sition has been throughout in its as- 
sumption of goodwill on the part of the 
state and in its effort to make clear 
the reasonableness of the university’s 
contentions. This has been the easier 
for the university because it does not 
come to the state with empty hands. 

The university has been severely criti- 
cised by some because it has blown its 
own trumpet so loudly in the matter of 
its services to the farmers of the state. It 
is not, however, a question of the nicety 
of good manners, but of the assurance 
that the citizens of the state are suffi- 
ciently aware of the activity of the uni- 
versity to give thought and attention to 
its demands. The response of the state 
to what the university undertakes to 
bring back to it in visible form was 
shown in the unwillingness of the legis- 
lature to cut down the experimental 
work of the Extension Department. 


A fair test of the common life of the 
community and its university is to be 
found in political appointments to posi- 
tions calling for scientific training. If 
the university has succeeded in setting 
its stamp upon the qualifications for 
these positions, no short step has been 
taken in educating the public to demand 
expert and efficient government. In 
Governor Philipp’s recent appointments 
there is gratifying evidence of this 
natural interplay between the commun- 
ity and its university. 

On the conservation commission, in 
the interests of forestry, the governor 
appointed the professor of forestry at 
Cornell, who had been assistant state 
forester in Wisconsin, and later profes- 
sor of forestry in the University of Wis- 
consin. 

One of the bills passed at the last ses- 
sion created the office of state engineer 
in charge of all construction work in 
the state. Governor Philipp appointed 
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to this office the professor of machine 
design at the University of Wisconsin. 
In this office is the state architect, and 
to this position was appointed the uni- 
versity architect. 

All the agricultural work of the state 
falls under a state commissioner of agri- 
culture, as the result of one of the ad- 
ministration measures. To this position 
the governor appointed the superintend- 
ent of farmers’ institutes at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In this office are 
the state entomologist and his assistant. 
Both of these the governor took from 
the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


A Living Institution 


It is in the study of such incidents 
that we realize the growth that is going 
on underneath the surface of society. 
The university has become a part of the 
people of the state. It is true that favor- 
ing political conditions during the last 
decade have attended its remarkable 
recent growth. But these conditions 
have merely given it the opportunity of 
developing. And the unfavorable poli- 
tical conditions of the last year could 
not materially affect this life and 
growth. No man and no party could be 
a power in Wisconsin who was regarded 
as an enemy of the university. The re- 
sult of the year has justified President 
Van Hise’s program of carrying the 
university to the people. For while 
this has rendered the university popular 
it has not detracted from the scientific 
and cultural activities within the uni- 
versity. 

It is easy to overestimate the import 
of the proposed measures which would 
invade the control of university life by 
the legislature. The fact is that the uni- 
versity had only to present carefully its 
own case to the legislature to find that 
the university and its administration has 
the confidence of the community. A 
university is not an artificial thing even 
in its detached scientific and aesthetic 
expressions. It is within the province 
and power of individuals to present the 
occasions under which such institutions 
arise. They have never created them. 

Just as private foundations inevitably 
undertake public tasks because they are 
there to be done, so our politics cannot 
in the end avoid serving public institu- 
tions that have become a part of society. 
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MERICA’S “preparedness” to 
meet economic and _ industrial 
conditions following the war was 


discussed by the Western Eco- 
nomic Society at its tenth conference 
at Chicago., War demands upon our 
exports were discounted as temporary 
and as sure to be followed by such com- 
petition as we have never before ex- 
perienced. eu 

The national spirit aroused within 
each people was expected to transfer its 
new energy from warfare to industry 
when peace dawns. Lower wages abroad 
and desperate efforts to rehabilitate for- 
eign trade, it was thought, would be felt 
more keenly in competition with Amer- 
ican industries than in the dealings of 
the nations now at war with each other. 
The bitterness engendered by the strife 
has already begotten organized efforts 
to forestall and prevent trading with 
each other. In view of this situation 
the policy of the United States should 
be to create trade in hitherto undevel- 
oped markets, especially by loaning cap- 
ital to develop their demands. 

Such were the points of policy upon 
which former Senator Theodore E. Bur- 
ton of Ohio laid emphasis. America, he 
said, must share in the new manhood 
which is sure to come after this crisis. 
And the new man here, even more than 
abroad, will look not only for a greater, 
but for a better country. This involved 
“more attention to the punishment of 
fraud, dishonesty and oppression and 
less to penalizing violations of academic 
theories; and also a far better realiza- 
tion of peace at home by the recognition 
of mutual rights and of what each in- 
dustrial class owes the other.” 

In rejoinder to the optimistic account 
of a year’s experience under the federal 
reserve act by Charles S. Hamlin, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, E. 
D. Hulbert, the Chicago banker, declared 
the country to be “now passing through 
a period of expansion, which if un- 
checked almost certainly will lead to 
another crisis,’ and he gave warning 
that “the federal reserve banks seem to 
be doing little or nothing to avert the 
danger of inflation, but on the contrary 
encouraged borrowing on the part of 
member banks, thus accelerating rather 
than checking the movement.” He in- 
sisted that “the country must get accus- 
tomed to having the brakes put on at 
both ends.” 

Prof. Shailer Mathews, discussing 
Some Larger Aspects of the Manufac- 
ture of War Materials, raised four ques- 
tions: Will private manufacture of 
munitions be permanent or will it be 
superseded by government plants? Will 
markets for munitions be maintained 
except by fastening war on civilization 
in terms of economic success? How will 
the financial outcome express itself in 
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terms of the tariff, taxation and the re- 
lation of capital and labor? Will our 
preparedness be promoted by govern- 
mental or private enterprise, the correla- 
tion between them, or by governmental 
discipline for co-operative efficiency? 


EFORE the Chicago Association of 
Commerce Edward A. Filene of 
Boston took a very serious and sobering 
view of American conditions that may 
prevail at the end of the war. The “right 
settlement upon which all depends here 
and abroad is the substitution of law 
for war internationally, just as we have 
gradually, through struggle and martyr- 
dom, succeeded in substituting law for 
war within the borders of the nation.” 
The recovery after the war he thought 
would be more rapid than is expected, “if 
the settlement does not result in a new 
race for armaments, because the world 
has in no wise as yet reached the limit 
of its efficiency in the production of 
wealth, and the pressure of the great 
debts and the desire for rehabilitation 
will be a pressure for more efficiency in 
government, for greater efficiency in 
production, for more efficient education 
for life’s work, for simpler living and 
for greater avoidance of waste in the 
debtor nations.” 


PERHAPS the most striking note of 

the Conference on the Church and 
Country Life, which closed a three-day 
session in Columbus, Ohio, on December 
10, was the insistance upon the need of 
interdenominational co-operation, with 
all that it implies, if the rural problem 
is to be solved. This was the keynote of 
many of the addresses and not a little 
encouraging testimony was brought 
forth of co-operative efforts and feder- 
ated churches existing harmoniously and 
working effectively. 

With nearly five hundred delegates 
present representing all the leading 
Protestant denominations and most of 
the states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
nearly all being either pastors of rural 
churches or officials of missionary 
boards, the emphasis was not on saving 
the church but on saving the rural com- 
munity; and of revitalizing and utilizing 
the church only as a means to this end. 

The decline of the country church was 
discussed in its social and economic as- 
pects. A notable committee report read 
by Prof. G. Walter Fiske of Oberlin Col- 
lege, on Financing the Country Church, 
took the ground that country ministers 
should receive a living salary. It urged 
that denominational boards should seek 
to standardize requirements and see that 
only qualified men were appointed, to 
whom adequate support would be guar- 
anteed, as is done in connection with 
foreign missionary work. 

Another aspect of the topic empha- 
sized was the peculiar opportunity of the 
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munity organization. This was brought 
out on the first day of the conference, 
when the committee report on The: 
Church as a Community Center was pre- 
sented by Prof. Edwin L. Earp, of Drew, 
Theological Seminary, and it was ably 
reinforced in the closing word of the 
conference spoken by President Wilson 
to a great audience that packed the 
largest hall in Columbus. 

It was interesting to note how the prin- 
ciple for which the social settlements: 
have stood in the neglected quarters of 
great cities was constantly urged as the 
solution of the problem of the open coun- 
try—the principle of neighborhood or- 
ganization through the co-operation of 
all the neighbors with a view to build- 
ing up a new and better social life. Such 
familiar phrases to settlement people as. 


identifying one’s self with the neighbor- | 


hood, sharing the common life, making: 
the community a better place to live in, 
co-operating to secure better opportuni- 
ties for health and recreation, were so 
often on the lips of the speakers that one 
had almost to rub one’s eyes to make, 
esure that the conference was not a gath- 
ering of settlement workers. 

The opportunity for co-operation be- 
tween churches and state agricultura) 
colleges was presented by W. O. Thomp- 
son, president of Ohio State University. 
Mr. Thompson called attention to the 
rural extension work in agriculture and 
home economics which, already consid- 
erable, will be greatly enlarged within a 
few years by increasing federal and 
state grants. There is moral enthusiasm 
back of this movement and the churches 
as the local centers can render valuable 
co-operation. 

There was no blinking of the serious 
character of the rural church problem 
at the conference, but there was not 
lacking a tone of optimism. One could 
not but feel that the men in attendance 
were aroused to a sense of the national 
importance of their work, the social, 
character of their mission, the need of 
laying aside petty denominational rivyal- 
ries and bickerings and, in breadth of 
spirit, co-operating among themselves 
and with the numerous organizations 
that are the natural allies of the church 
to redeem the countryside socially, eco- 
nomically, morally and religiously. Al- 
together it was an inspiring conference. 

GayLorp S. WHITE. 


(GOVERNOR WHITMAN heartily 

commended the work of Warden 
Thomas Mott Osborne at Sing Sing, 
speaking at the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. “We 
know so little about the efficient man- 
agement of prisons that any serious and 
genuine contribution to that subject 
must be most heartily welcomed,” he 
said. In his opening ‘speech as presi- 
dent of the conference, Frank E. Wade 
of Buffalo arraigned the penal and cor- 
rectional institutions of the state. Great 
Meadows prison and Warden Osborne’s 
experiment in the honor system were 
about all that he found to praise. Both 
the governor and Mr. Wade pronounced 
Sing Sing absolutely unworthy of the 
state and Mr. Wade added a long list of 
other state institutions which are over- 
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crowded and unfit for true correctional 
measures. 


Charles H. Johnson, superintendent of 
the Connecticut Reformatory at Ches- 
hire and formerly Mr. Osborne’s deputy 
at Sing Sing, had three warnings for 
prison reformers: first, emotionalism, a 
too rapid movement in reform bringing a 
sentimentality of an extreme type; sec- 
ond, an unwise enthusiasm which would 
make crime appear less heinous; and 
third, the danger of the prisoner getting 
himself in wrong perspective by reason 
of the sentiment poured out upon him. 
Prison reform, he said, should make of 
prisons great moral hospitals to treat the 
morally sick. 


Warden Osborne answered him from 
the floor and appealed for more definite 
terms in the discussion of the subject. 


Reporting for the Committee on 
Standards of Living and Labor, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, general secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, referred to 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in upholding the power of 
a legislature to establish an eight-hour 
day for women and minors, and to the 
fact that the night work decision of 
eight years ago has been reversed so 
that now women may not work after 10 
Pp. M. There is, however, no law whicn 
forbids a woman beginning work at any 
hour in the morning. This she evidenced 
by the case of the Remington Arms 
Company in Connecticut which employs 
women from 6 Pp. mM. until 10 P. Mm. 
Then, in accordance with the law, they 
must stop work, but only to begin again 
at 12:01 a. M., thus keeping the letter 
of the law but entirely disregarding the 
spirit. .Mrs. Kelley urged the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage law in order 
that the cutting of hours should not 
cause at the same time a reduction of 
wages. 

The next conference will be held in 
Poughkeepsie in November, 1916, with 
George B. Robinson of Bedford Hills as 
president and Richard Wallace of AI- 
bany as secretary. 


W EST VIRGINIA’S first State Con- 

ference of Charities and Correc- 
tions at Wheeling not only turned out a 
great success in point of attendance and 
in boxing the compass of social reform 
on its program; it brought out a new 
and significant note in a paper by the 
managing editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Erie C. Hopwood, on The Op- 
portunity of the Press as a Moral Edu- 
cator. 


“Most social betterment movements 
rank the newspaper as little better than 
a low grade moron,” said Mr. Hop- 
wood. And, on the other hand, ‘there is 
a tendency among newspaper men to 
class reform advocates as pests and 
madmen.” 


Nevertheless, the two are getting to- 
gether. Newspapers sacrifice money for 
ideals. Both in their capacities as 
policemen in exposing wrong and as 
educators in making known the news oi 
the day and the facts of social condi- 
tions, they are increasingly frank, vig- 
orous and successful. 
for instance, have banished the taboo 
on discussions of sex hygiene. 


Many of them, 


LLA FLAGG YOUNG’S golden 
jubilee, commemorating her fifty 
years of service in the public schools 
and the close of her superintendency of 
Chicago’s school system, was a notable 
event, quite characteristic of her home 
town. The seventeen speakers on the 
program spoke not only for the varied 
groups with which Mrs. Young has been 
identified, but also for those still wider 
circles in and beyond the city. They 
were school teachers and principals, uni- 
versity and city club spokesmen, equal 
suffrage and women’s club representa- 
tives, clerical and lay members of differ- 
ent churches. Telegrams and letters 
added appreciative greetings from afar, 
including those of United States Com- 
missioner of Education Claxton, Super- 
intendent Maxwell, of the New York 
city schools and Mr. Winship, the vet- 
eran editor of the Journal of Education. 
The speakers vied with each other in 
emphasizing Mrs. Young’s service to 
teachers, parents and scholars, to Chi- 
cago, Illinois and the whole country, to 
distinct lines of educational advance and 
the cause of American education as a 
whole, as well as the leadership and 
backing she had given to many great 
causes, especially those which promoted 
the efficiency, independence and rights of 
women. But there was a concensus of 
judgment that the greatest service she 
had rendered was to the children be- 
tween six and fourteen years of age in 
enriching and making more practically 
effective their schooling. 

With characteristic poise, strength and 
far-sightedness, Mrs. Young made her 
rejoinder to this flood of friendly and 
sincere appreciation. She said it would 
not “turn her head, for she well knew 
that in a few years no more will be 
thought or said of her than had been 
said of her predecessors,” to each one 
of whom she paid generous tribute. 
Sensibly, but not without a touch of 
tender feeling, she concluded: 

“I shall not attempt to keep my hands 
on the Chicago schools. Jf what I have 
done does not remain unless I attempt 
to interfere, the sooner it dies the better. 
I believe that when a person cannot 
carry on his work in peace it is time to 
withdraw, and I am acting on that belief. 
Probably the hardest time for me will 
be when I leave my office next week 
never to return.” 

Notwithstanding all the antagonism 
she has met in the Board of Education, 
no allusion was made to it, except the 
good-natured remark of a university pro- 
fessor that “nevertheless the work of the 
Chicago public schools had gone right 
on.” Already enough members of the 
Board of Education who have served 
during Mrs. Young’s superintendency 
favor her election as superintendent 
emeritus with a salary of $5,000, to as- 
sure this well-earned testimonial to her 
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public service. Meanwhile she has de- 
clined to receive the teacher’s pension 
of $400, to which she is entitled, stating 
as her reason that the low-paid grade 
teachers should receive the whole in- 
come from the pension fund, 


D®. J. C. PERRY, senior surgeon of 

the federal Public Health Service, 
has been detailed as chief medical of- 
ficer at Ellis Island. 

Dr. Perry is perhaps most widely 
known for his work as quarantine officer 
under the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
to which Major-General Gorgas pays 
tribute in his book, Sanitation in Pan- 
ama. To him are due the organization 
of quarantine in the Canal Zone on a 
scientific basis and the establishment of 
a permanent station at Culebra Island. 
His reports on sanitary conditions at 
the isthmus urged the necessity of reme- 
dial measures before large numbers of 
men were brought in for the work of 
canal construction. 

Ten years of Dr. Perry’s work have 
been given to Panama. He served there 
as investigator, quarantine officer and 
health officer of the city of Panama. 
These positions meant not only experi- 
ence in applying on a very large scale 
the principles of sanitation, but also a 
close and first-hand observation of quar- 
antinable diseases. Inspection trips took 
him from Salvador to Costa Rica and to 
Valparaiso, and Colombian and Venezu- 
elan ports. 

During a year at Hongkong, Dr. Perry 
made a special study of plague and es- 
tablished an inspection service for immi- 
grants sailing from that port for this 
country. From Hongkong he went to 
Manila, fighting the entry of cholera and 
organizing the quarantine service of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Dr. Perry has held also administrative 
positions in several marine hospitals of 
the Public Health Service, and in 1914 
made several surveys of sanitary admin- 
istration. 


ENAS L. POTTER, of the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation, has accepted 
a position with the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton, Ohio, and goes to 
his new work on January 1. The com- 
pany plans to open in the downtown sec- 
tion of Dayton a center for recreational 
and education activities especially to 
meet the needs of its employes. Mr. 
Potter will be in charge. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Mr. Potter studied at 
Columbia, writing a thesis on the boy- 
cott in labor disputes. He became field 


secretary for the New York Child Labor 


Committee and under the joint auspices 
of that organization and the state Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission conduct- 
ed an investigation of conditions in can- 
neries in New York state. 
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WHO WILL WRITE TO A PRISONER? 


To THE Epitor: I am appealing in the 
cause of friendless prisoners to whom a 
word of sympathy and hope is more than 
all the dollars in the world. Every one 
knows how the so-called friends depart 
at the first sound of reverses and how 
quickly the world turns up its nose. 
Friends are good in prosperity, but who 
has not known the greater value of a 
friend in adversity? Who will be the 
agent of mercy and correspond with 
some of these friendless ones? Many 
are today earnestly asking for corres- 
pondents. Their names can be obtain- 
ed from the O. E. Library, 1207 Q 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HoMe AY 
Brooklyn. 


SAFEGUARDING HEALTH 


To THE Enpitor: Referring to your 
article in THe Survey for October 30, 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad is try- 
ing to safeguard the public health of 
travelers, may I suggest that they abolish 
the unsanitary customs of the porters 
brushing men’s coats and hats (just be- 
fore the trains arrive at their destina- 
tion) in the faces of the other passen- 
gers, who must receive it with its germs, 
willy nilly? 

Many of these men who thus get their 
coats brushed may come from homes 
where there are contagious diseases. I 
know of cases of diphtheria, measles, 
etc., where the family physician was sure 
that they had been caught by this ob- 
noxious custom, equally harmful as the 
public drinking cup and towel. But the 
brushed-off germs the women and chil- 
dren can’t get away from, while the use 
of the former is optional. 

If you can’t publish this in your next 
Survey will you kindly send me Dr. 
Selskar M. Gunn’s address, that I may 
suggest this to him for which I enclose a 
stamp? 

C. pE Lamy Barcray. 

Cazenovia, N. Y. 


‘““THE UNBORN”’ 


To THE Epitor: Did I entirely mis- 
understand your notice of a birth-con- 
trol play in your last number? 

If I understood it right, a woman who 
never should have married, on account 
of a predisposition to disease and the 
power of passing on a horrible inherit- 
ance, did marry. She begged a physician 
to show her the means of preventing 
conception or birth, which he did not do. 
A child was born, who developed epilep- 
sy. When he is grown he becomes en- 
gaged to a healthy girl. His condition is 
discovered and she very naturally and 
properly refuses to marry him. He at- 

- tempts to kill her and the mother goes 
insane. 

As far as I could gather from your 


review, the argument was that the 
woman, who never should have married, 
ought to be provided with a means by 
doctors to allow her to marry but not to 
produce children. 

If the review gives any idea of the 
contents of the play, it seemed to me 
disgusting, thoroughly immoral and con- 
tra mores bonos. I was very sorry to 
see such a review in THE SurRvEy, with 
such implications. 

Joun P. PETERS. 
[Pastor St. Michael’s Church.] 


New York City. 


[Dr. Peters is correct in his analysis 
of the argument of the play, The Unborn, 
put on by the Medical Review of Re- 
views; he is incorrect in his impression 
that THe SuRvEY was reviewing it or 
the issues involved. The play has since 
been suppressed by Mayor Mitchel, an 
injunction suit has been started by the 
purchasers and our report of the skeleton 
of the plot will be of service to SURVEY 
readers in following these developments. 
—En1rTor. | 


THE FIRE LAW 


To THE Epitor: Article 5, section 79-e 
of the New York labor law says: “The 
number of persons who may occupy any 
factory building or portion thereof, 
above the ground floor, shall be limited 
to such a number as can safely escape 
from such a building by means of the 
exits provided in the building.” 

The exits in the Williamsburg factory 
building consisted of two non-fireproof 
stairways, each 36 inches wide. The 
ceilings were 10 feet high. Under such 
conditions not more than 10 people could 
escape safely from each floor, allowing 
3 minutes time, beyond which it is not 
considered safe to hold people in a burn- 
ing building. 

The law permits an occupancy per floor 
for each stairway, if fireproof, of 30 
people or 60 people per floor. This 
would overload one stairway 500 per 
cent if the other should be unavailable, 
as happened in this instance. If a 
sprinkler system should be installed the 
occupancy may be increased 100 per cent, 
allowing 120 persons per floor, thus 
overloading the stairway 1,100 per cent. 

No factory building can be rented if 
only 10 people are allowed on a floor. 
To permit 60 would require fireproofing 
the stairways at a cost of about $2,000 
and installing a fire-alarm system at 
about $500 more. A fire drill is also a 
legal requirement, but would be prac- 
tically impossible of accomplishment on 
an overloaded stairway in three minutes. 

The actual occupancy of the factory 
shows that more than 60 per floor were 
needed. An occupancy of 120 persons 
per floor could be obtained by adding a 
sprinkler system, which would cost about 
$4,500. This apparatus requires time for 


the fire to develop heat enough to set it % 


off. Sometimes it fails. 


pancy without affording additional exit 


Its introduc- | 
tion controverts the spirit as well as the © 
letter of the law for it adds over-occu- = 


facility. Thus, for approximately $2,500, »} 
120 people per floor could be legally per- >} 
mitted to occupy the building and yet | 


they could not escape from it, by the 


exits provided, in the time specified. 
But another way of increasing the oc- 
cupancy per floor is, also permitted un- 


der the present law, by bisecting the 


building by a fire wall with fireproof 
doors on each floor. This legally per- 
mits a floor occupancy equal to the num- 


ber of people who can stand in the avail- > 


able space on one side of it at the rate of 
one person for every 5 square feet. This 
would have permitted in the burned 
building a legal occupancy of between 
400 and 500 persons per floor and would 
cost not more than $5,000. A firealarm 
system would cost about $500 more. 

The law now requires that the stair- 
ways on both sides of the wall be fire- 
proofed and a fire drill installed. The 
first is unnecessary as the fire wall per- 
forms that function. ._ The Industrial 
Commission has waived it under certain 
conditions under the statute of varia- 
tions. The second is elemental and 
would cost nothing. Ifa fire occurs the 
people on each floor pass through the 
doorways in the fire wall and close the 
doors, thus effecting a horizontal escape 
safely in three minutes. With the fire 


wall method the occupancy of say 400 | 
per floor could be secured for $5,500 


and all could readily escape. By all other 


means an occupancy of 120 per floor ° 


could be secured for $7,000 and no one 
could escape. 


Which should the authorities have ad- | 


vocated ? 


H. F. J. Porter. 
New York. 


HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


To THE EpiTor: 
states have legislated on the condition 
of the school plant, perhaps it is time to 
suggest that the school process may also 


Now that forty | 


be improved with good results on the . 


health of the childhood of the nation. 
Parents and teachers are so anxious 


for the six-year-old child to acquire the © 


art of reading that “learning to read” 
constitutes a most important part of the 
daily school program. Perhaps the in- 
creasing nervous disorders of later life 
may in part be due to this violation of 
nature’s order of development. Focuss- 
ing the eye at so close range as this 
requires, at so early an age, may be one 
of the wrong conditions of growth, 
which the adult provides for childhood 
and for which the race is paying in 
weakened manhood and womanhood. 

_ It is well that many states are requir- 
ing “modern” desks which may be ad- 
justed to the height of the child, but why 
should the little child be compelled to 
sit behind a desk at all? When every 
atom of his being cries aloud for actiy- 
ity, may not this enforced quiet, be an- 
other of the wrong conditions of growth 
for which nature exacts a heavy pen- 
alty? e 

' Injury to the nervous system during 
the early growing years, bears fruit in 


— 
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adult weakness and failure. That they 
may “keep up,” “‘pass” or “stand at the 
head of the class,” young, growing chil- 
dren are often stimulated to overdo, no 
doubt with most disastrous results to the 
organism. 

The egotism, if successful, or the dis- 
couragement and humiliation, if unsuc- 
cessful, are equally injurious to the 
health and well being of the child. Anx- 
iety, self-consciousness and fear all have 
a baneful effect upon the unfolding 
nervous system and must be eliminated 
from the school process if we would have 
wholesome-life conditions. 

Is not the extreme nationalism from 
which the world is suffering today, a 
natural and inevitable result of the ex- 
treme individualistic nature of our school 
system? 

Conceptions are acquired—through ex- 
perience rather than by instruction. 
Meeting school requirements, “standing 
on one’s own feet,’ “giving and taking 
no help,’ cramming for exams,” even 
cheating a little in order to “get there,” 
and being rewarded by honors and prizes 
for much really unworthy effort, is not 
an experience to insure a true conception 
of justice and internationalism. 

Working and studying without inter- 
est develops self-deception and insin- 
cerity which undermines character as 
well as health. 

The growing years must be provided 
with activities and occupations suited to 
the stage of development, under condi- 
tions suited to the needs of the nervous 
system, in-harmony with the developing 
interests, without worry or strain or fear 
or false motivation, if the school process 
is to be truly educational and not merely 
informational. 

Marietta L. JOHNSON. 
[{Principal, School of Organic Elucation.] 


Fairhope, Ala. 


{Mrs. Johnson’s letter will be more in- 
teresting to our readers if they know 
that her school of organic education, in 
the opinion of no less an authority than 
John Dewey, has “demonstrated that it 
is possible for children to progress bod- 
ily, mentally and morally in school with- 
out factitious pressure, rewards, exam- 
inations, grades or promotions.” The 
methods and philosophy of Mrs. John- 
son’s school were presented in THE SurR- 
vey of December 6, 1913.—Enrror.] 


‘*‘PROHIBITION THE JOB-MAKER”’ 


To THE Epitor: In THE Survey for 
November 13, Elizabeth Tilton describes 
prohibition as a “job-maker.” If this is 
so, will that enthusiastic lady kindly tell 
us how many of the 41,500 employes 
recently thrown out of work by the pro- 
hibitory law in the state of Washington 
have found new jobs? As a matter of 
fact, the bulk of them have swelled the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

If no better provision than unemploy- 
ment has been provided for them, what 
would be the fate of more than 400,000 
employes and about 250,000 proprietors 
in the retail trade alone, that a national 
prohibition law would throw out of 
work? And what would become of tens 
of thousands or more employes in the 
allied trades? 


Will Elizabeth Tilton please be specific 
and describe just how this flourishing 
new industry of “job-making” is to 
spring up? Who is to provide it, and 
when and where? At present automatic 
machinery is continuously and increas- 
ingly displacing skilled labor in indus- 
try; there is, therefore, no hope in that 
direction. The so-called “efficiency sys- 
tems” are drawing the dead-line for men 
over 40 years of age. These are two 
forces adding powerfully to the ever- 
present chronic ranks of the unemployed. 
What, indeed, is the system of magic 
that is to supply hundreds of thousands 
of new jobs? Elizabeth Tilton may 
know, but no one else does. Will she 
graciously tell us? 

E. A. MorFetr. 
Brooklyn. 


To THE Epitor: Mr. Moffett must not 
think that I do not.understand how brew- 
ery-workers, bartenders, etc., feel about 
the passing of the liquor traffic and the 
saloon. It is hard to change your job, 
but really to keep liquor for the sake of 
the jobs it is making is as if undertakers 
should demand that we keep. pest-holes 
because they stimulate the coffin trade. 

In the first place, it so happens that 
the liquor industry is a real job-taker, 
that is, it employs only 81 wage-earners 
to every million dollars invested while 
the combined large industries employ, 
on an average, 389 wage-earners to 
every $1,000,000 invested. The moral 
of that is free the money now spent for 
liquor and let it buy boots, shoes, cloth- 
ing and the like, and it will make more 
jobs. 

But the whole matter is deeper than 
that. It is the money invested in pro- 
ductive industries that in the end creates 
the wealth that makes employment. 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, the well- 
known economist, has brought this out 
so well, that I am going to quote him. 


“Economically the workmen lose im- 
mensely more than they gain by the ex- 
istence of the liquor industry. The fallacy 
of the workmen in this, as in many other 
fields, is what we call in economics the 
‘make-work’ fallacy. . The ‘make- 
work’ fallacy arises in this case from the 
fact that it seems to the workman if the 
alcohol business continues, so many jobs 
will thereby be kept in existence—that is, 
that so many jobs will be ‘made,—whereas, 
if this business is prohibited so many 
jobs will cease to be. But the workman 
does not stop to remember that the money 
now spent for alcohol would, if the business 
were prohibited, be spent for something 
else and that whatever that something else 
was, must also be produced and must there- 
fore employ labor. 

“The workman would not only not be 
injured by prohibition, but he would be 
benefited by the wiping away of all the 
liquor industries. He would be benefited : 
First, by saving him from the physiologi- 
cal poison of alcohol, thus increasing his 
working (and therefore producing or 
earning) capacity. Second, it would 
lengthen life and increase the working- 
period of life for workmen. Third, it 
would save for productive and useful ends 
the vast amount of grain and grapes which 
are now worse than wasted. . Fourth, 
it would enable the workmen now engaged 
in these lines to turn their attention to 
producing in other more useful and more 
beneficial directions. 


“Of course, it is quite true that any 
sudden disruption of the brewing and dis- 
tilling industries would cause a dislocation 
and a real hardship, temporary for most and 
permanent for some, among the individual 
men employed in these industries. . . , 
I have no doubt as far as labor as a whole 
is concerned that those who would be even 
temporarily injured would be a negligible 
percentage, while those who would be per- 
manently injured would be a negligible frac- 
tion of one per cent. The other 99 per cent 
would be greatly benefited.” 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW ORLEANS FLOOD RELIEF 


To THE Epitor: As a demonstration 
of efficiency in organized relief work, I 
think the city of New Orleans could find 
no better one than the handling by our 
society, during the month of October, of 
the distribution of relief to the local suf- 
ferers from the late big storm. This 
storm took place on September 29 and 
on the morning of October 1, the mayor 
of the city telephoned me and asked if 
our society could take charge of the lo- 
cal relief proposition if the money for 
relief purposes was furnished us. 

I told him we would be very glad to 
do it; so almost immediately our office 
commenced to fill up with “storm ap- 
plicants.” To give you an idea of the 
amount of work it gave us, I will state 
that during the month of September just 
past, we handled 444 cases, involving 
1,173 individuals, while last month, we 
handled 2,381 cases (families or groups), 
involving 8,760 individuals. Of this 
number 2,020 families were storm suf- 
ferers and-in those families were 7,676 
individuals. 

No deserving cases were turned down 
and yet thousands of dollars were saved 
to the city, or to the flood relief fund, 
by our ability to discriminate between 
the worthy and the unworthy. When it 
was learned that the city was giving out 
free groceries, clothing, etc, many 
“fake” storm sufferers applied to us for 
material aid of this kind. The fact that 
556 applicants were turned down by us 
shows the number of imposters or graft- 
ers of this kind that are always sure to 
turn up when they learn there is a chance 
of getting something for nothing. 

We closed our storm relief work on 
October 30, and not only were there no 
complaints made of deserving applicants 
being refused, but we were compliment- 
ed on all hands by our efficient handling 
of the work. With the exception of sev- 
eral days, when we were obliged to keep 
five policemen on duty at our office to 
keep the crowd in line, there was no 
friction or trouble of any kind. 

CuarLEs H. PATTERSON. 


[Superintendent Charity Organization 
Society.] 
New Orleans. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE Epitor: The number of Tux 
Survey for December 4 is about the best 
I have even seen. It zips. Congratula- 
tions. 

WIttarp D. Price. 
[Managing editor World Outlook.] 
New York city. 
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The American Hebrew for December 3 
reprinted from THE Survey the account of 
Victor Brenner and his work entitled, Two 
New Worlds and a Sculptor’s Clay. 


Subjects for the week of prayer, January 
2-9, on the general theme of peace and unity, 
have been prepared by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 105 
East 22 street, New York. 


Employment in commercial, industrial and 
transportation fields was more normal in 
November than at any time during the past 
three vears, according to the New York 
city Employment Bureau, 


An English reprint from Tue Survey of 
July 17 of Jane Addams’ account of her 
interview with the foreign ministers of 
Europe has been circulated in England by 
the woman’s peace group in that country. 


The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, Cincinnati, O, has established 
a monthly periodical, “The Other Side” of 
Prohibition, at 25 cents a year. Clinton 
Wunder is editor. 


Five prizes ranging from $10 to $100 
each are offered for a design for the 1916 
Christmas seal. The contest closes Febru- 
ary 1, 1916. Details may be had of the 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Subjects announced for discussion at the 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation in Washington, 
December 28-29, are administration of labor 
laws, international problems of labor legis- 
lation, industrial hygiene and_ sanitation, 
social insurance. 


A directory of settlements affliated with 
the National Federation of Settlements is a 
new feature in the 1915 proceedings. The 
directory is arranged by cities and states 
and gives the address and name of the 
headworker in each settlement. Copies may 
be had of the federation, 20 Union Park, 
Boston, at 25 cents each. 


The Lone Game, a motion picture film 
based on the book of that name by Thomas 
Cranford Galbreath, will be used this year 
to help in the sale of Red Cross Christmas 
seals. Football, the seals and tuberculosis 
are blended in a romantic picture produced 
by Thomas A. Edison for the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. 


Business Committees for the 1916 Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion have been announced with the follow- 
ing chairmen: Nomination,~Sherman C. 
Kingsley, Chicago; Organization, Thomas 
J. Riley, Brooklyn; Time and Place, W. G. 
Theurer, Pittsburgh; Resolutions, George 
L. Sehon, Louisville; Change of Name, 
Graham Taylor, Chicago. 


The course of thirty-two lectures on 
social service, which began in late October 
at Northeast Neighborhood House, Minne- 
apolis, are to run through February. The 
lectures range over a wide field which is 
not only interesting in itself but as an 
index to the forms of social service ren- 
dered in Minneapolis, as all of the lecturers 
are local men and women engaged in social, 
civic and educational work. 


On the day following the annual meeting 
of the American Red Cross in Washington 


.a conference of various relief societies 


which are engaged in European war reliet 
accepted an offer by the Red Cross to con- 
duct in New York an information bureau. 
Through this bureau and a bulletin mutual- 
ly helpful information may be interchanged 
and made public. The Red Cross will bear 
the expense of both. 


The preliminary committee on the statue 
of Anne Hutchinson for the Boston Public 
Library, which was reproduced on the cover 
of THe Survey for December 11, comprised 
Francis Henry Appleton, Joseph Grafton 
Minot, Mrs. Lorin F. Deland, May Alden 
Ward, the Rev. James De Normandie, Anne 
Whitney, Archibald M. Howe, James Jack- 
son Minot, Erving Winslow, secretary, 40 
Central street, Boston. 


An open competitive examination for ex- 
pert and special agent, men and women, in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, is announced for January 19-20, 
by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.. Salaries range 
from $1,200 to $1,600 a year. Those wish- 
ing to take the examination should apply 
to the commission for application form 
1312. 


Where some of the munitions money 
is going is hinted at in the Post Office 
Department’s report that postal savings for 
October showed an increase of $2,150,000. 
“Scores of small cities and towns accepted 
more savings in October than in the pre- 
vious year and postmasters . . fre- 
quently referred to large orders and over- 
time work in the local manufacturing 
plants.” On October 31 postal savings 
totaled $71,500,000 by 552,000 depositors. 


A committee of fourteen members, in- 
cluding Fire Commissioner John A. O’Keefe 
of Boston and Commissioner David Sned- 
den of the State Board of Education, is at 
work investigating the whole question of 
making the schools of Massachusetts safe 
from fire. The recent Peabody school fire 
fixed public attention on the matter and led 
to a conference in Faneuil hall on the an- 
niversary of the great Boston fire, at which 
the committee was appointed. 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx economic 
prizes for 1915 have been awarded as fol- 
lows: Class A, graduate students, first prize, 
$1,000, to Yetta Scheftel, Chicago Univers- 
ity, subject The Taxation of Land Value; 
second, $500, Homer B. Vanderblue, Har- 
vard, Railroad Valuation; third, honorable 
mention, Edwin G. Nourse, Chicago, The 
Chicago Produce Market; Class B, under- 
graduates, first, $300, Nathan Fine, Chicago, 
The Business Agent of the Building Trades 
Unions of Chicago; second, $200, Robert L. 
Wolf, Harvard, Some Aspects of the The- 
ory of Value. 


Tue Survey has received letters from 
Bolton Hall, Benjamin C. Marsh, execu- 
tive secretary of the New York Society to 
Lower Rents and Reduce Taxes on Homes, 
and Robert M. Haig, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, calling attention to an error in the 
article of Taxation Problems in New York 
city, which appeared in THe Survey for 
December 4. Referring to the proposal to 
exempt improvements from taxation, the 
article says that the studies presented to the 
mayor’s Commission on Taxation by Dr. 
Haig indicate that “almost all of the homes 
in the outskirts would pay higher taxes.” 
It should have read “lighter taxes.” An 
error in the proofreading is responsible for 
conveying the exact opposite of the mean- 
ing intended. 


The Survey, December 25, 1915 


PAMPHLETS 


LITHUANIA IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
John Szlupas, M.D., president 
Autonomy Fund, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Lithuan 


Price 50 cents. 


RECREATIONAL SURVEY, 
committee of the Madison Board of Com-. 
merce, Madison, Wis. l'rice 50 cents. 


WaGES OF WOMEN IN WOMEN’S. CLOTHING 
FACTORIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. Bulletin No, 
9. September, 1915. 
mission. Boston. 


NEIGHBORHOOD Tlouse With Socrau SuRvVeY, 
Louis C, Washburn, Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, 


ILLNESS INSURANCE. 


By James Jenkins, Jr.,~ 
director, 


Department of «Social Betterment, — 


Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 69 Schermer- | 


horn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONCERNING 
IN RETAIL STORES IN 
Minimum Wage Commis- 


STATEMENT AND DECREE 
WAGES OF WOMEN 
MaSSACIIUSETTS. 
sion, Boston. 


Is War Ever Ricnt? 
professor of psycholo By and history of edu- 
cation, State Normal Henoal: Westfield, 
Reprinted from Canadian Magazine, Price — 
10 cents. E. Guillet, 41 Alhambra Avenue, — 
Toronto, Canada. 


THE REPORT ON RatiLway MaiL Pay. By the 
Committee on Vostal Affairs. October, 1915. 
The Merchants’ Association, Woolworth 
Bldg., New York city. 


HooKworM DISEASE AND Ilow TO PREVENT IT, 
Metropolitan Life ‘Insurance Company, 
Madison Avenue, New York city. 


THp RELATION OF PRIVATE SOCIETIES TO JU- 
VENILE CouRTS AND TO StTaTE BUREAUS OF 
Prorection. By Cheney C. Jones, general 
agent, Iumane Society, Cleveland, O. 


ORGANIZATION, SCOPE AND PUBLICATIONS. ‘The 
National Child Labor Committee, 


22 Street, New York city. 


A FIRMER PHYSICAL FOUNDATION FOR Epuca- 
TION. Bureau of Welfare of School Chil- 
dren, Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, 105 East 22 Street, New 


York city. Reprinted from School and So- 
ciety. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By 3 
Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician, The Pru- — 
dential Insurance Company of America, — 
Newark, N. J. 


CANCER THROUGHOUT 
Preliminary announcement. 
By Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician, The 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J 


THR MORTALITY FROM 
THD WORLD. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY IN CONNECTION WITH 
CHILDBEARING AND ITS RELATION TO INFANT 
MORTALITY. Presented to Parliament by 
command of his majesty. Price 714d. Medi- 
cal Department, Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S. W. 


Tur CriMm AGAINST THE ScHOOL CHILD— 
Compulsory vaccination illegal and criminal 
and non-enforceable upon the people. By 
Charles M. Higgins, 271 Ninth street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


THE PROBATION OFFICER AT Work. By Henr 
W. Thurston. Studies in Social Work, No. 3. 
The New) York School of Philanthropy, 105 
East 22 Street, New York city. Price, 5 
cents each; twenty-five copies, $1. 


Is Socran Work A PROFESSION? By Abraham 
Flexner. Studies in Social Work, No. 4. 
The New York School of Philanthropy, 105 


East 22 Street, New York city. Price 5 
cents each; twenty-five copies, $1. 

Pusuic, SociETYy, AND ScHooL LIBRARIES. 
United States Bureau of Education. Bulle- 
tin, 1915. No. 25. Whole No. 652. Price 
25 cents. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HrattH Insurance. Standards and tentative 
draft of an act. Submitted for criticism 
and discussion by the Committee on Social 
Insurance, American Association for Labor 
Wr elneiaia e: 134 East 23 Street, New York 
elty. 
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HELA lettre Sod 


Let Us Tell You How 


To Extend A Helping 
Hand To A 


JEWISH BOY 


who needs a friend. A boy 
who is a real boy, but un- 
fortunate in, training and 
environment. 


THE JEWISH BIG 


BROTHER ASSOCIATION 


_needs your assistance in the 
|. uplift of such boys.  Inter- 
ested personal service will 
turn them into good citizens. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


For details of plans write to 


The Jewish Big Brother 


Association, 
356 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced general secre- 
tary for charity society in progressive New 
England city. Ability to reorganize and 
extend scope of organization desired. State 
education and experience. Address 2229, 
SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Energetic college man with 
settlement or industrial Y. M. C. A. ex- 
perience for boys’ work and teaching Eng- 
lish to foreigners. Welfare Club, Wilmer- 
ding, Pa. 


WANTED—A first class institutional 
sailor and wife to take charge of a cottage 
of boys, wife to act as matron, husband to 
act as cottage master and tailor. Perma- 
nent situation to right parties. Address 
2234, SURVEY. 


SETTLEMENT HEAD WORKER, 
experienced, wanted at a Jewish settlement. 
Address 2237, Survey, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN and wife, experienced and trained 
in Orphanage work, seek appointment as 
Superintendent and Matron of Orphanage 
located in country. Address 2233, Survey. 


WANTED—By a graduate nurse with 
special training in Public Health Nursing a 
position in Infant Welfare Work. Highest 
references. Address 2235 SurvEY. 


SINKING OF THD LUSITANIA AND ATTACKS UPON 
OTHER SHIPS. Official documents concerning 
neutral and belligerent rights issued since 
August 4, 1914. October, 1915. Vol. VY. No. 
5. Part If. World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


ARBITRATION ENGAGEMENTS Now ‘EExISTING IN 
TREATIES, TREATY l’ROVISIONS AND NATIONAL 
CONSTITUTIONS, Compiled, with notes, by 
Denys VP. Myers. October, 1915. Vol. V. 
No. 5. Part III. World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STATE BoOakD oF IN- 
SANITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, By FE. E. South- 
ard, M.D. Vatbologist to the State Board 
of Insanity, 74 Fenwood road, Boston. 


COLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS, 1914. (a) Psycho- 
SN IIospital (Department of the Boston 
State ILospital). Whole numbers 35-63. 
(b) State Board of Insanity. Whole num- 
bers 21-34. Address, EF, E. Southard, M.D., 
74 Fenwood road, Boston, 


PERMANENT PEACH THROUGH WORLD CITIZEN- 
sHip. By August Schvan, c/o Lee Higginson 
and Company, 43 Exchange Place, New York 
city. 


Lanp—The Rent Concept: The Property Con- 
cept. By Cc. B. Fillebrown, 77 Summer 
street, Boston. Price 5 cents postpaid; 
twelve copies, 25 cents postpaid. 


TAXATION AND Housinc. By C. B. Fillebrown, 
77 Summer street, Boston. Price 5 cents 
postpaid; twelve copies, 25 cents postpaid. 


HENRY GEORGD AND IIrs StncuE Tax. By C. B. 
Fillebrown, 77 Summer _— street, Boston. 
Price 5 cents postpaid; twelve copies, 25 
cents postpaid. 


TuHrirTY YEARS OF HENRY GEORGE WITH A 
RecorD OF ACHIEVEMENTS, Third edition. 
By C. B. Fillebrown, 77 Summer street, Bos- 
ton. Price 5 cents postpaid; twelve copies, 
25 cents postpaid. 


ORGANIZING THH NEIGHBORHOOD FOR RECRBA- 
TION. By Lee F. Hanmer. Department of 
Recreation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 street, New York city. Price 5 cents, 


How To Live Lone. By Irving Fisher, pro- 
fessor of political economy, Yale University. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison avenue, New York city. 


MotuHeER, BaBy AND Mipwirn. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York city. 


TH MINISTER’S DRAM. By Katharine Lord. 
No. 1 in the Little Playbook Series. Pub- 
lished by the author, 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York city. 


CorrEcTED List OF LADIES’ TAILORS, Endorsed 
by the Consumers’ League of Massachusetts, 
4 Joy street, Boston. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BAKERY CONDITIONS IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. Bulletin No. 8. November, 
1915. Consumers’ League of Massachusetts, 
4 Joy street, Boston. 


LABELED Goops IN Boston StTorES. October, 
1915. Consumers’ League of Massachusetts, 
4 Joy street, Boston. 


A DESCRIPTION OF WNGLISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE, Massachusetts , Committee on 
Unemployment, 75 state street, Boston. 


Do You Know WuHy THE KEATING-OWEN BILL 
TO REGULATE CHILD LABOR DEMANDS YOUR 
Activp Support? Vamphlet No. 251. Decem- 
ber, 1915. National Child Labor Committee, 
105 East 22 Street, New York city. 


A Union oF Forces. By J. J. Kelso, superin- 
tendent Neglected and Dependent Children 
of Ontario, Parliament Building, Ontario, 
Canada, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—By a woman with a college 
education and ten years’ experience in so- 
cial work an executive position in some 
line of social work. Address 2238, Survey. 


POSITION wanted by young man (35) 
at present secretary of Board of Welfare 
in city of 60,000, university graduate, high- 
est references, particularly interested in vo- 
cational work, advancement reason for 
change. Address 2239, Survey. 


POSITION in the social field paying a 
livable salary earnestly desired by a young 
woman of proven executive ability and good 
secretarial qualifications and experience. 
For full details address XYZ, Intercollegi- 
ate Bpureau of Occupations, 130 E. 22d 
street, New York city. 
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Rone ae 
A Program of Real 
Preparedness 
By 
Crystal Eastman 


Four-page (standard size 5 x8) reprints 
of Crystal Eastman’s article A Program 
of Real Preparedness, which appeared 
in The Survey for November 13 can 
be had at the following rates : 


1Copyfor. . . $ .05 
5 Copiesfor .. . Pp Es) 
LON tes 66 OR ees, 25 
25 <e Lees Ae .50 


50". s5 eet, co. cme AU) 
100 * ete. be O0 
200 <“ $6 ys samiody tere OO 
PFA = UG Cort \eeommesr 500) 


This is the second of a series of reprints 
which The Survey will bring out from 
time to time at low rates. Especially 
significant and valuable articles dealing 
with important issues will be selected 
for republication in a form suitable for 
separate distribution. 


The first reprint in this series was of 
George W. Nasmyth’s article Towards 
World Government at seven cents 
each. The quantity rates for this re- 
print are given in The Survey for No- 


vember 27, but quantity orders will be 
filled on receipt and billed. 


The L. E. B. Binder Clip 


will instantly make a 
ook of any papers 
WITH TITLE ON ITS BACK 
You can instantly remove any paper 
therefrom or add any paper thereto. 
With it letter files are kept on shelves just 
thesameas books. After the Binder Clip 
is applied, the arms may be reversed and 
snapped againstthe documents or papers, 
and thus kept out of the way. 
: Send 50 cents for dozen prepaid 
~/ Money back if not suited 
AT ALL STATIONERS 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MEG. CO. 
240 West 23d St., Dept 9, New York City 


| INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue December 8, 1915. 


193d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Trustees has declared an 
interest dividend for the Six Months ending 
December 31st. 1915, at the rate of Three 
and One-Half Per Cent. per annum on 
all sums of $5.00 and upward entitled thereto 
and payable on and after January 20th,1916. 
The dividend will be credited to depositors as 
principal January Ist, 1916. Deposits made 
on or befcre January ICth, 1916, will draw 
interest from January Ist, 1916. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 


GREENWICH 
SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 
S.E. Cor. 6th Ave. and (6th Street 
NEW YORK 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
Six Months ending December dist, 1915 


On all sums from $5 to $3.000 to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws at the rate 
of FUUR PER CENT. per annum, on so 
much of every account as shall not exceed 
$1,000; and at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on so much 
of every account as shall exceed $1,000 payable 
on and after JAN. 17, 1916. 


Deposits made on or before JAN. !0 
will araw interest from JAN. f, 1916. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 


i 


| 
| 


BULLETINS: 


|For Men, 


Newspaper Clippings. 


| House Furnishing Goods. 


Ready to Wear-Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 


676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK TLOESER & CO., 
484 FuLron Srreet, BrooKktyn, N. Y. 


MENRY 
110-112 West 


ROMEIKE, 


c. U. & E. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
IIAMMACHUER, SCHLEMMER €& CO., 


Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 


ares and North Moore Sts., New York 


zx Five-Cent Meals,”” 10c; 


Values, 


Women and Children—Wholesale 


26th Street, New York 


New. York 


“Food 
10c;_** Free-Hand Cook- 


ing,”” 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,”” 15c: “* The Profession of Home-Making, 
Fiome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 


American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covéring the field of education in relation to ‘the problems of Amer- 
ican democracy. Its*objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjust 
ment of our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. Each number ordinarily) 
contains articles aiid addresses of some length, shorter contributions, discussion and 
correspondence, reviews and abtract, reports and quotations, proceedings of societies and 
department of educational notes and news. y 


Annual Subscription $3.00; single copies 10 cents 


SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and 9 
exact sciences; the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement .of 
Science, [For twenty years SCIENCE has been conducted by its present editor, on the lines” 
which will be followed by ScHoot aNp Socrety, and is now generally regarded as the pro 
fessional journal of American men of science, : 


Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents | 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, devoted to the diffusion of science, pubfishing articles by lead-— 
ing authorifies in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of 
science to education and society, Conducted on the editorial lines followed by The Popular 
Science Monthly since 1900. , 


Annual Subscription $3.00; single copies 30 cen . 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences with specia s 
reference to the factors of organic evolution, a 


Annual Subscription $4.00; single copies 40 cents 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 4 


GARRISON, N. ¥. > 
SUB-STATION 84, NEW YORK CITY . 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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: Ss experimental! 
ans 

Y “ rare ae - 
] An experimental subscription is like a courtship. It 
_ may end in only a summer flirtation. It depends largely 
] on the man or woman, and more on the magazine. 
ZY ; ; , 

y If you are not a clear thinker, don’t take an experimen- 
7 tal subscription for THE NATION. If you do want the 
j best and latest thoughts on literature, art, science, and 


politics, an experimental subscription will lead to a 
permanent alliance with America’s greatest critical 


MG WWW. hlF 


weekly review. 0c a copy. $4.00 a year. en.66 
y ; enclosed, 
Y THE NATION, Send THE 


NATION for a 
four months 
subscription to 


20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Clip this coupon and send with 
$1.00 for an experimental sub- 
scription of four months. 

Address, THE NATION, 


20 Vesey St., New York City 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


